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FROM THE EDITOR: 


NOTE that it is almost time to get out 
| the arch supports for my annual duty 
call at that fountainhead of all phono- 
graphic progress known formerly as the 
audio fair but now more euphemistically 
called the High Fidelity Music Show. 
he keynote this year, to coin a phrase, 
is “The Age of Stereo’. Larry Zide will 
report on the illusions and realities of the 
millennium, and I may have some foot- 
notes. Meantime I apologize for the re- 
currence of that suddenly proscribed word 
“monaural” in the pages that follow. 
\braham Schwartzman, executive secre- 
tary of the Institute of High Fidelity 
Manufacturers, has requested that hence- 
forth non-stereo discs be described as 
“monophonic”. Glad to oblige; I never 
did like to listen with one ear. . .Speak- 
ing of words, that story from Venice about 
the premiére of Stravinsky's new “opera” 
was nonsense. As it happens, ‘“7hrenz’’ is 
a sort of oratorio (the composer will record 
it here in the fall for Columbia); whoever 
rewrote the press blurb apparently didn't 
know that “opera’’ means ‘work’ in 
Still speaking of words, I think 
that E. D. Nunn of Audiophile Records 
should be ashamed of the leaflet (enclosed 
with his dises) that reads in part as fol- 


Italian. 


lows: “Our only excuse for entering the 
record business was to produce outstand- 
ing audio quality. .. Since all advertise- 
ments read alike, the consumer has ab- 
solutely no basis for making a choice. 
Reviews in periodicals are as valueless as 
advertisements since the editors cannot 
afford to offend the makers of the equip- 
ment Reviewers. . .rarely have equip- 
ment of good enough quality to enable 
them to judge the audio merit...” I 
quote the foregoing falderal by way of 
reply to those readers who have wondered 
why they do not find any reviews of 
\udiophile records herewith. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, Nunn simply 
does not send them to us for review—a 
prerogative he is naturally free tc exer- 
cise rhe only other label of consequence 
that eschews our terrible-tempered, tin- 
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eared critics, if you are curious, is Audio 
Fidelity. Sidney Frey of that quintessen- 
tially sound-oriented organization has not 
been so indiscreet as to make pronounce- 
ments that would leave room for any un- 
kind inference about the musical quality 
of his products. It turns out that this is 
all to the good, because now it looks as if 
Audio Fidelity might be bringing out some 
Alfred 
Wallenstein has been signed to conduct a 


issues of real musical interest. 


number of recordings, and the label’s new 
Artists & Repertoire Director (classical) 
will be the esteemed violist Emanuel 
Vardi. If the redoubtable Frey can mer- 
chandise fine performances of serious 
music as successfully as he has “Cha Cha 
Cha” and such, his new line will be eagerly 
awaited. . . Trade Winds & Gentle Zephyrs: 
At press time Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic were about to 
record the Second Symphony of Charles 
Ives and the Fourth of Tchaikovsky. 
Both of these pieces belong to Lenny. He 
gave the world premiére of the Ives, and 
the Tchaikovsky as he does it would have 
excited the admiration of the late Serge 
Koussevitzky, than which I can imagine 
no higher praise. .. Horsy and hot-roddy 
audiophiles will want to investigate 
Urania UR-9014. It is described by 
David Rothfeld of that staid-no-more 
label as a ‘“‘novelty game”. The gimmick 
is that Henny Youngman narrates an 
imaginary horse race and, on the overside, 
an equally imaginary auto race, both with 
“appropriate background sound”. The 
way the thing is laid out, a new winner is 
possible each time around, and the listen- 
ers presumably are free to indulge in some 
The de luxe 
edition of the release, at $4.98, comes with 
a felt pad for the croupier’s convenience. 


innocent off-track wagers. 


Not everyone's idea of how to spend an 
evening, to be sure, but if this sort of 
thing helps to amortize such valuable re- 
leases as Urania's forthcoming premiére 
recording of “La Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein” let us please not look over our 
lorgnettes. $4. 
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A musician 
looks at hi-fi 


MREAT COMPOSERS are inspired 
(; Great recordings must be, also. 
Between the composer and the listener 
ire many steps. All the players in the 
orchestra should be artists with imagina- 
tion and highly developed craftsmanship. 
The conductor should understand and 
convey, by his imagination, the inspiration 
of the composer. The microphones should 
be so placed that the balance of individual 
instruments and sections is exactly as 
intended by the composer. The final 
record should have a minimum of ex- 
traneous sound, and the listener should 
have reproducing equipment that does 
not introduce distortion and is suitable 
to the room in which the music is to be 
heard 

From the composer to the listener is a 
mg Wa I have mentioned only a few 
details of the route, which really is still 
longer because of the mystery that sur- 
rounds the composer. From where come 
the ideas that seem to have simply dropped 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and most of the other great 


nto his mind? 


masters were simple men like all of us, 
with the human limitations we all have, 
ind vet they received from somewhere 
ideas which seem almost god-like. 

\n equal mystery, I think, surrounds 
the « xperience ot the listener. Why is ic 
that the ilternate condensation and 
rarefaction of air particles striking the ear 
can induce unending moods and feelings, 
from the highest gaiety to the lowest 


melancholy, from the most frivolous to 


.. .being a lecture to the 


laity, especially audiophiles 


the most profoundly spiritual? These are 
mysteries we may never solve, but they 
are familiar to all of us. 

Now, methods of recording have 
changed several times, beginning with 
Edison's cylinders. The next step was 
mechanical recording on wax discs, in 
which the sound waves were gathered in 
a huge wooden horn and coveyed to the 
stylus. The invention of the microphone, 
and electrical recording, eventually led to 
perhaps the mest important development 
of all—the long playing record. About 
1933, von Braunmiihl had invented mag- 
netic recording on wire and tape, and this 
has evolved to stereo. It is almost certain 
that yet another new way of recording 
will be invented which will be again an 
immense step forward. The nature of that 
new method we cannot foresee, but the 
present system of recording on tape with 
three channels is a_ thrilling experience 
for the listener whose reproducing equip- 
ment is capable of conveying all that is on 
the three channels and blending it in the 
right proportions 

In order to reach these ideals of listening, 
however, it is extremely important that 
musicians understand the problems of 
recording engineers, and it is of course 
equally important that the recording 
engineers understand the problems _ of 
musicians. Speaking from a purely musi- 
cal standpoint, for instance, it is desirable 
that in low passages the range of fre 
quencies from 30 up to about 150 be 


increased so that powerful passages for 


No other conductor has addressed himself so wholeheartedly to the special problems 
of making music for the microphone. Many of the recordings made by Stokowski's 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the twenties and thirties are acknowledged to be important 
milestones in the history of the phonographic art. Presently director of the Houston 
Symphony, the leonine maestro has proved in his latest releases that he is as interested 
as ever in what might be described as musical engineering. This article draws on 


years of experience and reflection. 
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timpani, bass drum, kontrafaggot, and 


double basses can be recorded and repro- 
duced without attenuation. Only by 
perfect co-operation between engineers 
and musicians can such aspects of ideal 


rec ording be achieved. 


In order that the listener, for his part, 
may have the greatest enjoyment and 
fully receive the tonal message that is in 
the music, he should set the dynamic level, 
and the controls of high and low frequen- 
cies, at the intensity best suited to his 
living room. And it should not be neces- 
sary for him to change those levels, 
either, throughout both sides of an LP or 
a complete stereophonic tape. This pre- 
supposes that the engineers have made all 
dynamic levels and equalization in such a 
way that everything is in perfect tonal 


proportion. 


Unfortunately, some listeners wish to 
hear music at home exactly as it sounds in 
the concert hall. This poses many prob- 
lems There are many concert halls in 


the world and no two of them have the 


same acoustical characteristics. Also np 
woodwind, brass, or percussion players 
produce exactly the same tone and 
phrasing, nor do any two string sections 
in the world produce exactly the same 
\nother 


important variable is that a concert hall 


¢ 


quality of tone and phrasing 


loses many thousands of cubic feet in 
which the tone waves can expand, whereas 
the average living room is much smaller 
ind sometimes has quite different reflecting 
and absorbing surfaces 


Other home listeners, realizing all these 
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By LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


differences, aim at hearing music in the 
most eloquent form possible within the 
acoustical conditions of their rooms and 
the range of their reproducing equipment 
They understand that every concert hall 
and living room is an enclosed resonator, 
and that both can be excellent media for 
listening, but in vastly different ways 
rhere are certain aspects of music which 
are possible in a concert hall but can be 
realized only partially in the living room 
For example, certain expressions of mys- 
tery and distant sounding instruments and 
voices are very difficult to achieve in the 
living room and quite possible in the 
concert hall. On the other hand, there 


are some things which are possible to 


achieve in recording that are not possible 
in the concert hall. Passages for delicate 
woodwind instruments, which should 
sound in high relief from the rest of the 
orchestra, are difficult and sometimes 
impossible to hear in the concert hall 
when the full orchestra is sounding be- 
cause the woodwind instruments do not 
have the dynamic power There are 
passages like this in Beethoven's Sixth 
Symphony and Ravel's Rapsodie espagnole, 
to mention only two examples. Skillful 
engineers can easily overcome these 
difficulties in recording 


Gradually, | am happy to say, a new 
kind of recording engineer has been 
emerging. Although he cannot read an 
orchestral score he has such an acute 
sense of hearing that he can construct for 
himself, as he listens to the music being 
recorded, a sort of sound score, and through 
his understanding of this sound score he 
can achieve an invaluable rapport with 
the musicians in their attempt at clarity 
and good orchestral balance. By a sound 


score T mean an aural parallel with the 
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PETRUSHKA 


1911 -Ernest Ansermet conducts Igor Stravinsky’s PETRUSHKA for the first 
time to a puzzled audience of 2,000... 


1946 -Ernest Ansermet records PETRUSHKA for London ffrr inaugurating 
the modern high-fidelity era of phonograph records and delighting a 
public of some 10,000 eager enthusiasts . . . 


1949 - Ernest Ansermet conducts PETRUSHKA for London ffrr long playing 
records producing the first important engineering and musical triumph 
of this new media and overwhelming a public of nearly 100,000... 


1958 — ANSERMET conducts PETRUSHKA 


in 
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full frequency stereophonic sound 
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original written score. As music is 
essentially sound and not writing, there 
can be no music without sound, and these 
engineers understand that the written 
score is merely a convenience for the com- 
poser by which to convey his ideas to other 
musicians, something like the writing of a 
letter or the drawing of a blueprint for a 
building. But the written score is not the 
music—only the sounding of the notes in 
the written score is truly the music. It 
is this sound score that these engineers 
are able to construct because they have 
extremely sensitive hearing aid are 
deeply interested in the music they are 


recording. 


In my opinion the reason the sound 
score is so important and gives such a 
true idea of the music is that our system 
of notation has great limits. There are 
many things in music which are so subtle 
ind so beyond anything that can be 
written or spoken about that they can 
only be felt by sensitive performers and 
listeners, but cannot be written, unless 
in the future we shall create a system of 
notation less limited. The composer 
relies on the performers to feel these 
subtleties instinctively and to express 
them during the performance. Some 
engineers, because their minds are not 
limited by the written score, are con- 
scious of these subtleties as they listen to 
1 recording session and are skillful in 
tinding a way to make them part of the 
final result. 


The idea of high fidelity in this sense 
began a long time ago. Bell Laboratories, 
under the direction of physicist Harvey 
Fletcher, was studying the reproduction 
of orchestral music in perspective as early 
is 1933. This research began in the 
\cademy of Music in Philadelphia and 
later was continued in New York. The 
goals were full frequency and full intensity 
range of orchestral music on the one hand, 
ind on the other stereophonic sound and 
reproduction. The same ideals were in 
the min¢ 


of Walt Disney when he pro- 
duced the motion picture ‘‘Fantasia”’, 
which was recorded on film with eighteen 
channels. These ideas and ideals have 
been gradually developing ever since. 
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But we are still far from their complete 
realization. Only through further re- 
search on the part of physicists, and a 
better understanding of the potentialities 
of recorded music on the part of musicians, 
will a higher degree of fidelity be achieved. 

Some music is more developed and in- 
teresting physically. Just the sound of 
its rhythms and tones gives the listener 
great pleasure—for example the Pre- 
ludium from Bach's Partita in E, Handel's 
Water Music, some of Mozart, and some 
of Prokofiev. Other music is richer in its 
psychological and emotional nature—for 
example the Erbarme Dich from Bach's 
Saint Matthew Beethoven's 
“Moonlight” Sonata, Schubert’s Stand- 
chen, the Prelude to Act III of Wagner's 
“Tristan and Isolde’, the Entr’acte before 
Act IV of Mussorgsky’s ‘‘Khovantchina”, 
and Debussy’s L’'A prés-midi d'un Faune, 
in all of which the feeling is so deep and 


Passion, 


intense that one is scarcely conscious of 
the physical side of the music when listen- 
ing to it. 


The physical side of music has many 
aspects—tones of various pitch and loud- 
ness, rhythms of various designs, and 
Music’s 
physical nature also has to do with cor- 


timbres of various intensities. 


rect performance of the composer's score 
in orchestral music, with the potentialities 
and limits of various instruments, with 
the character of recording and _ repro- 
ducing equipment, the acoustics of concert 
halls, and many other purely physical 
factors. But all of these are only means 
to the great end, which is the communica- 
tion from the composer to the performer 
and the listener of inspired musical ideas. 
By this I mean not merely playing the 
right notes in the right rhythms, but 
actually conveying the message (I wish I 
could find a better word for this) that is 
in the music—a message that no words 
can express, but only music. To sensitive 
listeners this message induces states of 
feeling of great intensity and subtlety 
And it is this message which recorded 
music, which every year will be more 
eloquently transmitted, will enrich the 
inner life of imagination and feeling of all 
listeners who are capable of responding. 
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‘Where the deepest word 


ends, there 


I THE TURN of the century, no 
matter what else may have been 
proudly displayed on the music racks 


of the 


tone to the 


ornate upright pianos that gave 


parlors they graced—even 


when the instruments themselves _re- 


mained mute from one year’s end to the 


next—-Gottschalk’s The Last Hope and 
The Dying Poet were sure to be found 
there. By the time World War I rolled 


around, these pieces were being replaced 
by Pade Minuet 1 


Rachmaninoff Prelude in C sharp minor. 


rewskt's 1 G and the 


Gottschalk’s star had declined, if not 
quite to the point of oblivion Vernon 
Loggins would have us believe in this 


timely and absorbing biography of the 
pianist-composer, the title of which comes 


Me ly ille 


there music begins.” 


from “Where the deepest word 


ends, 
our cul- 


\ reawakened curiosity about 


tural beginnings has brought about a 


the man 


No 


more colorful personality stalks the pages 


revival of interest in Gottschalk, 
and his music, that is all to the good. 
of our nation’s artistic history than Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk, 
pianist to be born on American soil. As 


the first truly great 
time would have it, he was also our first 
good-will musical ambassador to the Old 
World and to Latin More than 


that, he was the first composer to strike 


\merica. 


\merican note in his music. 

New Orleans 
son of a Creole 
While still 


he showed a 


a distinctly 

Gottschalk 
on May 8th, 
mother and an English father. 
toddler 


was born in 
1829, the 


in the stage, pre- 
ENDS— The 
Gottschalk, 


Louisi- 


WHERE THE WORD 
Life of Louis Moreau 
hy Vernon Loggins. 273 pages. 


ana State University Press, $3.95 
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music begins... 


cocious aptitude for music in general and 
Mrs. Gottschalk 


herself a tine amateur pianist, was quick 


the piano in particular 


to realize her son's musical potentialities, 


under the tutelage of 


the 


and placed him 


Francois Letellier, leading piano 


teacher in the town. The boy could not 
have been in better hands, for M. Letellier 


had 


of music. 


distinct ideas about the pedagogy 


Even today he might be con- 


sidered ahead of the times. For on 


thing, he encouraged his pupils to play 
by ear, and he saw to it that they enjoyed 
music-making. He them a 


their gave 


rigorous training in solfége. One vear of 


solfége he considered worth’ five’ of 


And 


least, he believed that con 


memorizing multiplication tables. 


last, but not 


fining gifted musical children in a school 
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1 Book Review 
By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


room all day was a crime agailst nature. 
Anyway, under his guidance Moreau, as 
he was familiarly called, made astonish- 
ing progress. So much so that Mrs, 
Gottschalk, like many parents of poten- 
tial prodigies before and since, became 
obsessed with the idea of making a great 
pianist not only of her gifted son but also 
of her other, less talented children 
Finally the day arrived, in 1842, when 
Moreau was sent to Paris for further 
study, and thereupon began a tale of pi- 
inistic triumphs unparalleled in the annals 
of virtuosity. 

The fifteen-year-old youth quickly won 
the hearts of the Parisians with his per- 
sonal charm, perfect manners, and aristo- 
cratic bearing no less than by his wizardry 
it the keyboard. The Parisians were 
imazed that such an artist could come out 
of what was then looked upon as a land 
of cannibalistic savages and steam en- 
vines Berlioz took the lad personally 
inder his wing, and Chopin, after hearing 
him play the E minor Concerto, predicted 
that he would become the “king of pi- 
inists”’ His compositions, with their 
“ragtimish” rhythms, fascinated Euro- 
peans no end; the leading virtuosi of the 
period vied with each other in performing 
them across the Continent. 

\mong the friends Gottschalk made in 
Paris were the heads of the great piano 
houses of Erard and Pleyel. Why he 
played the Erard in Europe, only to bring 
home two Pleyels, Loggins does not ex- 
plain But the Pleyels remained his 
constant traveling companions until Jonas 
Chickering induced him to switch. Ex- 
clusively for his use Chickering built 
a pair of ten-foot grands with seven and 
one-third octaves. Probably these were 
the first of their kind. (Gottschalk’s 
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subsequent loyalty to the firm of Chicker- 
ing nearly wrecked his career, and even 
may have hastened his untimely death. 
But for that long story, and also for the 
fascinating “low down” on gangsterism in 
the nineteenth-century entertainment 
world, you will have to read the book.) 


Gottschalk remained abroad, concertiz- 
ing throughout France, Switzerland, and 
Spain, for nearly a dozen years. In 1853 
he returned to the United States and 
even more sensational success. No 
American-born pianist was to create such 
a furor again until Van Cliburn ran away 
with highest honors in the Tchaikovsky 
International Competition at Moscow 
last May, something over a century later. 

The impressions gathered in the Creole 
environment of his early years, the songs 
of the Negroes he heard on the planta- 
tions and in the notorious Place Congo, 
and the happy days spent in the tropical 
paradise of Pass Christian on the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the family went to escape 
the Asiatic Cholera) which annually 
plagued and decimated the city of New 
Orleans—these memories never forsook 
Gottschalk. They became the very 
essence of his music. Such pieces as 
Bamboula, Le Bananier, La Savane, The 
Serenade, and The Banjo, among others, 
are so typically representative of the 
America of their day as to deserve a per- 
manent place in the repertory, if only for 
historical reasons. When played by a 
sympathetic pianist, they still have 
power to charm and stir the listener. 

The current rebirth of interest in Gott- 
schalk's music started about ten or fifteen 
years ago when John Kirkpatrick featured 
some of the piano pieces on his recital 
programs. He and Arthur Loesser gave 
what was probably the first New York per- 
formance of the Symphony, A Night in 
the Tropics, at a two-piano recital. Since 
then other pianists have followed suit, 
if somewhat timidly. The staunchest 
advocates of late have been Eugene List 
and Jeanne Behrend 

As a pianist, Gottschalk was ranked 
among the greatest by his most critical 
contemporaries. Although he trod the 
easy road to popularity in this country by 
—_—--——_———_————— (Continued on page 145) 
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Guest Editorial 


r Y 

The Case for a 
URING THE past ten years in- 
terest in the music of Gustav 


Mahler has grown this 


country, abetted partly by 


enormously in 
the growing 
familiarity made possible by an_ ever- 
increasing number of iong-playing records, 
partly by the appearance of ever more 
European guest conductors perceptively 
familiar with his art and eager to present 
it to the concertgoing public. There are, 
however, many factors standing between 
this interest and its complete satisfaction, 
so that 


left in a 


many sincere Mahler-lovers are 


kind ot 


wishing that 


continual frustration, 
something could be done, 
but too keenly aware of the probable fu- 
tility of individual efforts 

Take, for 


authentic 


instance, the matter of 


scores. Twenty-five years ago, 


before the advent of the International 
Bruckner-Gesellschaft, the scores and parts 
of Bruckner’s 


chaotic 


music were in a_ truly 


state, owing to the uncorrected 
errors of commercial publishing houses 
ind the numerous deliberate additions 
and subtractions made by other hands, 
with and without Bruckner’s apprcval. 
The Gesellschaft took this chaos firmly in 
hand, and today we have beautifully 
printed critical editions of all his sym- 
phonies and several of his other major 
works, prepared by musicologists and pre- 
sented with full details regarding the 
various autograph sources drawn upon. 
In 1960, the musical world will celebrate 
the first centennial of Mahler’s birth, yet 
even today his printed music is in the same 
chaotic state which formerly prevailed in 
and during the 


the case of Bruckner, 


nearly fifty vears since his death the same 
publishing firms have shown no more in- 
clination to correct an iota of this situation 
did on Bruckner’s behalf. On 


the contrary, they have been most eager to 


than they 


continue te 


stamp out the old plates for 
their growing profit, however far these 
may be from representing Mahler's final 
In his book, Orpheus in New 
Rockliff, 1953), 


intentions 


Gutses London, 


pub- 
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Mahler Society 


lisher Erwin Stein that “the 


Fourth 


includes improve- 


admits 


unknown last version’ of the 


Symphony “certainly 


ments of great significance’, and states 
that important changes are to be found 
‘on nearly every page’. But of what, as 
the publishing executive concerned, he 
feels impelled to do about it, he says not 
a word. Obviously, then, the textual 
problem in Mahler’s music will be no more 
inclined to adjust itself in the commercial 
world than Bruckner’s was. The answer 


will be found only in a dedicated and 
privately supported musical organization 
similar to the 
Gesellschaft. 
Other 


parent as we approach the centennial year. 


International Bruckner- 


discrepancies are equally ap- 
Mahler has certainly come in for his share 


of critical and biographical comment. 
He was, of course, most famous in his 
own day not as the surpassingly im- 
portant creator he is increasingly recog- 
nized to be, but as a conductor and op- 
first 
rank, and a personality of international 


eratic artistic director of the very 
acclaim comparable to Toscanini in our 
own time. His fantastic life is probably 
that of 
of equal fame, and yet there is no fully 
documented published biography of him 
on a scale which could match the famed 
four-volume Wagner biography by Ernest 
Newman. 


as well documented as anyone 


There is a plethora of purely 
subjective appreciations and a growing 
list of semi-legends, so that we now have 
the incredible situation of a world-shaking 
artist twentieth 
century but who is already becoming as 


who lived in our own 
legendary and unreal as Tirso de Molina 
or the fabulous Paganini. Hence the co- 


ordination and = dissemination of — the 


manifold documentary facts is also of 
vital scholarly concern. 

Other worthy projects easily spring to 
mind. Even when the authentic Mahler 
scores are generally available in a critical 
edition, it may be a long time before the 


(Continued on page 144 
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| NEW announced recordings ever have 


been longer in materializing than 


this, but the wait has been worth-while. 
For now, at last, admirers of this sym- 
phony can play it for their friends without 
wincing (unless they be of that company 
that prefers Klemperer’s general approach 
to the work, which I do not), and relax 
with a less distorted and more grateful 
sound than that produced by Vox (set 
7012). I cannot honestly say that Colum- 
bia has anywhere in this recording matched 
the technical perfection of her Mahler 
First by the same orchestra and con- 
ductor (ML-4958), but then the Second 
is more difficult to engineer, not to say 
recalcitrant. It will be interesting to hear 
the simultaneously issued stereo version 
set M2S-601), for like the Berlioz Re- 
quiem this music has its eminently three- 
dimensional aspects wherein “the heaven 
shall bruit again, respeaking earthly thun- 
der”. For the present I must concern 
myself with the monaural release, which 
is the only one that arrived for review. 
Bruno Walter has refined his concept 
of the first movement (the erstwhile 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 2 in C minor 
(“Resurrection”); Emilia Cundari (so- 
prano), Maureen Forrester (contralto), 
Westminster Choir, New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Bruno Walter. 
Columbia set ML-256, four sides, $7.96 


October. 1958 


From Columbia: 
a ° Resurrection’ 


not for wincing 
By JACK DIETHER 


Totenfeier) through the years. During the 
famous imperceptible (Mahler's emphasis) 
29-bar accelerando in the development, he 
no longer makes a sudden increase at 
the E flat major passage, four bars after 
cue 17 (an idiosyncrasy slavishly imitated 
by Wallenstein and others). At the peak 
of this accelerando, however, he still re- 
fuses to accept the logical value of Mahler's 
three consecutive ceasurae before the final 
hurtling plunge into the Inferno. Klemp- 
erer more illogically recognizes only the 
second and third pause, as if by chance 
or caprice. His private hell is surely too 
small even for Sartre. Those who object 
that Walter’s main tempo for this move- 
ment is not Allegro maestoso have all my 
sympathy, but after twenty years I still 
don’t know what Mahler really intended 
by this. I have never heard anyone play 
it fast and majestically, and until I do I 
shall probably continue to prefer Walter's 
interpretation. 

The first note of the Andante moderato 
is a detached E flat. It is a soft, staccato 
upbeat in violins and cellos, and one 
need observe no more than this single 
note and its relation to the succeeding bar 
in both recordings to perceive an ex- 
tremity of divergence in the approach of 
Klemperer and Walter. The former is a 
“raise your foot"’ for a country dance, 
with the emphatic community beat and 
pause intact, the latter an almost im- 


Continued on page 151) 
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The weird, wonderful 
world of Harry Partch 


By RAY ELLSWORTH 


ges NEWEST major work by 
Harry Partch is something he calls 
“a dance satire” entitled The Bewitched. 
It was commissioned by the School of 
Music of the University of Illinois and 
the Fromm Foundation, and given its 
premiére in the University Auditorium at 
Urbana on March 26th, 1957. 

Scene: A dark stage. This is the Pro- 
logue: ‘“*The Lost Musicians Mix Magic.” 
Gradually, the forms of strange instru- 
ments are discernible, one by one, on the 
stage As they emerge from the gloom, 
we see that they are not only strange but 
also huge, weird. ‘‘How did the instru- 
ments get there?” asks the program anno- 
tations, which are by the composer. 
“They came on in a dark celestial silence, 
doing tumbles and handsprings, and for no 
other purpose than to be discovered by 
these musicians in this theatre, before this 
rhe effect, artfully achieved, 
is that the weird instruments did indeed 


audience. 


arrive on the stage exactly in this manner. 
The Prologue ts a prelude to a mood of 
magic. Tentatively, as though astonished 
to find the instruments there, the musi- 
cians begin to play. “One gives a low 
beat, the others swing in, one at a time.” 
The air quivers with strange sounds, 
strange rhythms. The shadows are full 
of writhing shapes. Out of the dark, 
riding eerily through the rhythms comes 
the soprano voice of the witch, at first 
low, full of mystery, then high, a wail of 
loneliness, ending in a spiteful snarl that 
is sudden, hair-raising. The thing is ac- 
complished. We accept the magic as real. 


Mr. Ell:worth is a particularly artic- 
ulate ftartisan of American music—a 
subject on which he is now comftleting a 
book for the Oxford University Press. 
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Phis is the art of Harry Partch. 

“The witch”, he tells us further, ‘‘cor- 
responds to the Greek oracle, while the 
chorus (the musicians) like the choruses 
of ancient tragedy is a moral instrument 
under the power of perceptive suggestion.” 
He adds: “The lost musicians are quite 
without malice. On wings of love they 
demolish three undergraduate egos tem- 
porarily away from their juke boxes. It 
is the kind thing to do.’ Trony, philoso- 
phy, a bitter wit 

This, too, is the art of Harry Partch. 

It is not an art easily captured by the 
single medium of the phonograph—even 
the stereophonic phonograph with the fi 
as hi as the man in the moon. A great 
part of Partch is visual, and another 
great part is wordy, intellectual. Partch 
recognizes this, and now is in pursuit of a 
film career, of which more in a moment 
But enough of what Partch is trying to 
say can be conveyed by the phonograph 
to make owning his records worth-while 
The Bewitched, performed by an ensemble 
of nineteen musicians playing Partch’s 
own instruments, conducted by John 
Garvey, can be had on a pair of twelve- 
inch Gate 5 records by writing directly to 
Harry Partch, P.O.B. 989, Evanston, 
Illinois. The price is $12.50. 

I say that we need Harry Partch. In 
an age of “organization men”, the ‘father 
image’, conformity as a religious faith 
that bringeth all rewards on earth as it 
does in heaven, and timidity as a badge 
of honor in the concert hall, we do indeed 
need Harry Partch. We needed Charles 
Ives, Stravinsky, and Schénberg, as we 
still need John Cage and Edgar Varése 
but Partch is different from these men. 
He has only his “experimentalism’’ in 
common with them. He goes further 
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down the path to a universe of his very 


own than any of them. They kept one 
foot, at least, in the neighborhood of a 
conservatory, and wooed their reluctant 
Partch 
either. 


iudiences from the concert hall. 


will have nothing to do with 


Partch is primitive, refreshingly, cor- 


rectively, primitive, and has lived his 


vears in the midst of life. And his music, 
for all its weirdness, shows it. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
encountered his name until now, Partch is 
the California (now resident, however, in 
Illinois) composer whose music is written 
for instruments of his own invention, and 
t is based on a forty-three-tones-to-the- 
ft acoustic 


ctave system 


(not equal) 


ntonation. The system, also, is his own, 
ind the curious are unhesitantly com- 
mended to his book, Genesis of a Music 
1949). 


Che instruments have individual names as 


University of Wisconsin Press, 


well as unique qualities of sound: A ‘‘ma- 
rimba eroica” built of three large redwood 
blocks 


rimbai”’ of 


“brass 
blocks with 
resonators, a ‘‘kithara’’, patterned after 


with resonators, a ma- 


eleven spruce 
in ancient with 
seventy-two strings of equal length, and 


Grecian vase design 
are the 
tops and bottoms of Pyrex carbovs from 


“cloud chamber bowls"’ which 


which the centers have been cut. These 

ire struck with soft mallets, and give off 

a curious, dulcet, haunting sound. 
Partch writes music that 


has comonlex 





A scene from Partch’s dance-satire, “The 
Bewitched”’, as televised by WTTW, Chicago 


October 1058 


“Music, like any other human endeavor, is 
dynamic. It take many 
at the same or at different times 


may directions, 
The direction 
in which Harry Partch points may prove to be 
one of those that will develop, enlarge, and 
eventually have a continuity that is much more 
than a mere fashion Musicians, both highly 


trained and less experienced, have listened 
soberly and reacted violently, for or against his 
A few have felt that his 
was the voice of their time and of the future; 


others 


music and arguments 


have come to shocked resistance, in 


highly vocal opposition Those who are in- 
terested in the future of music are under some 
obligation to listen to one about whom there is 
so great a diversity of opinion.’ 


Orro LUBNING 


rhythms, which accompanies spoken or 
intoned words, or simply wordless, melodi- 
ous vocal sounds that have a meaning of 
their own. The forty-three tones are not 


intended to be used constantly—the 


principle simply expands the limits of 
tonality, the availability of choices, and 
enable him to 


the smaller intervals 


match speech inflections more ac- 


curately. This is a big thing with Partch, 
who wants to put the importance of words 
back 


out. of 


into music. His is a lonely cry, 
Sausulito by the 


and if his ideas of poetry and music have, 


Golden Gate, 
now, a familiar ring, you are thinking of a 
bastard product froma lot of Johnny-come- 
lately’s out there who are a lot more 
beaten than Harry. 

Partch has not gone entirely without 


recognition. He has received Guggen- 


and Fromm Foundation awards. 
like Oliver 
Daniel, Peter Hugh Reed, Douglas Moore, 


heim 

People Jacques Barzun, 
Otto Luening, and James Lyons are his 
serious champions. Magazines have not- 
iced him, and once there was even a long- 
ish article in the conservative New York 
Times. A 


called Windsong, for which Partch wrote 


sixteen-millimeter art film 


the music, has been shown at the Brussels 
F tir. 


easy. 


But things have not always been 
Partch began rejecting the con- 
servatory order of things in 1923 By 
1930 he was building his own instruments 
“All bound up”, he says, “in the per- 
sonality make-up of a rebelliously creative 
art-worker, I found it easy during those 
years to get just one kind of job: dish- 
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Not until 1943, the 
year of his Guggenheim fellowship, did 
he escape from direct participation in the 
What other 
contemporary composer has made a sac- 
rifice like that? 

Like a lot of articulate people who have 


washer and flunky.”’ 


under-rhythm of America. 


been forced to observe life stripped down, 


Partch makes vibrant connection with 
ancient civilizations. His parents were 
missionaries to China. In California, 


the ancient sing-song of the Asian seemed 
to come with his birthright 
have led 


and seems to 
Greeks. 
The 
frills of the sophisticated, the refinements 
of the 
beside the 
Orient and the powerful directness of the 


him to the ancient 


This is not surprising, somehow. 
city fied 


culture-mongers often 


pale older wisdoms of the 


great Greek word 


\mong the works by Partch available 
on recordings is a version of Sophocles’ 
English 


Oedipus in an translation by 


Churchill 
stage 


Partch and _ Jordon abbre- 
still a full 


the spoken (or 


viated, but drama in 


which rather, intoned) 


words are underscored by Partch’s in- 


dividual music. Previously, this Oedipus 


Now, 


new, 


was available only in a two-disc set. 


however, Partch has prepared a 
abridged version to fit on one LP with the 
same cast, priced at six-fifty. 

\fter having lived with the original re- 
cording for two years, and after repeated 
playings, I have come to the conclusion 
that this is a strange, wayward master- 
piece. The power and starkness of the 
drama is retained, indeed, heightened and 
intensified by Partch’s music. The actors 
are amateurish, inadequate, but it does 
not matter. The peculiar sounds that 
come from the unique instruments, the 
wailing, groaning, the slurred intonation, 
that 


this is real, this is how 


evoke the ancient scene in a way 
makes you think: 
it must have been, this is the way it was 


Athens. 


have held anapartment full of sophisti- 


new, in ancient These records 
cated music lovers spellbound, and little 
wonder. ‘The excerpted version is an op- 
portunity that should be seized upon by 
the older set. 


There is a new kind of truth to be found 


those who could not buy 
here for the really earnest seekers. 
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Partch has announced as forthcoming 
on one twelve-inch LP his sequence called 
The 


on American scenes including one, U. S 


Wayward—five compositions based 


Highball, which eventually may be a mo- 

Partch has set to music and 
wandering the hobo 
talk, the words scrawled on fences and 


tion picture. 
words his years, 
sidewalks of America, the billboard signs, 
the train cries. It should be interesting, 
indeed. But again, it will be difficult for 
him to capture the whole vision on records, 
by music alone. Tempted by the success 
of Windsong, aware of the importance of 
the combined impact, he has turned his 
hopes of communication to the art film 
medium, where it all can be caught at 
once, and preserved for good. Live per- 
formances, for Partch, are awkward and 
no real answer, because he not only has to 
transport his huge instruments, but also 
he must teach musicians to play them 
wherever he goes. Film is the real answer 
Already, in addition to Windsong, he has 
done another entitled (as Harry says, 
“amazingly enough") Harry Partch. He 
hopes to do U. S. Highball too—the 
\merican landscape, the hobo talk, the 
rhythms of the rails. I hope he does. 
Meanwhile, there are the recordings: 
The Bewitched, Oedipus, and one more, 
a twelve-inch LP containing his Plectra 
and Percussion Dances, for some time out 


This has 


rhythms 


of print but now available again. 


three works of strange and 
stranger words to comment, in his dry way, 
on “concert audiences, singers and singing, 
and grand flourishes that lead to nothing”, 
which may mean people who listen with 
attention to words they 
understand to the music of foreign masters 


this 


rapt cannot 


before this 
This 


who left vale of tears 
world they never made was born. 
record, too, costs six-fifty. 

Partch’s little printed flyer announcing 


“Each 


con- 


these treasures carries a message: 
purchaser of a record is—in effect 
tributing to a Foundation which helps 
ensure that the creative musical work of 
Partch continue.” I'll bet 
many a composer in America will envy 


Harry will 


Partch his mastery of the direct approach 
his, like so many other little things about 
the man, shows his proximity to genius. 
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‘Rise and 
Fall of the 
City of 


5 


Mahagonny 


a first 


recording 


WEILL: ‘‘Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny” (complete); Lotte Lenya 
Jenny), Gisela Litz (Mrs. Begbick), 
Horst Ginter (Trinity Moses), Georg 
Mund (Pennybank Bill), Fritz G6éllnitz 
Jake and Tobby), Sigmund Roth 
Alaska-Wolf-Joe), Peter Markwort 
Fatty), Heinz Sauerbaum (Jimmy), 
others, North German Radio Chorus 
ind Orchestra conducted by Wilhelm 
Briickner-Ruggeberg. Columbia _ set 


K3L-243 (six sides), $17.94. 


By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


| Gow WEILL’S opera, ‘‘Mahagon- 
ny’, composed in the late twenties 
and first performed in 1930 at Leipzig, 
not only represents the climax of the 
composer's creative career but also can 
be considered the supreme example of 
what is generally known as “‘teitoper"’ 
The characteristic of this approach is 
that it tries to mirror the spirit of its own 
time, whether superficial or philosophical. 

From the musical viewpoint the com- 
poser usually tried to incorporate then- 
current popular musical forms. During 
the 1920’s many German composers did 
this; the best-known examples are Hinde- 
mith’s ‘‘News of the Day" and Kfenek’'s 
“Johnny Spielt Auf’. While it has lately 
become fashionable to look down on such 
an aesthetic device and to assume that it 
has no durability, | myself think that 
certain operas of that period will live be- 
cause of their artistic validity otherwise. 

In my opinion Weill’s operas have it, 
especially his “‘ Mahagonny'"’. On account 
of its text by Bertolt Brecht, the work is 
something of a shocker and must disturb 
certain audiences. Others will, I suppose, 
fall under its strange spell and consider 
it as a photograph of our confusing age. 
Nobody, however, can remain totally 
insensitive to it. 

The locale of the libretto is an imaginary 
Mahagonny—a place where everyone can 
do as he pleases, on condition that he has 


A climactic scene from 
the original production 
of Weill’s “Mahagonny’ 
at Baden-Baden (1927) 
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the money to pay. It is populated by 


adventurers, criminals, procurers, and 


prostitutes. At the beginning of the opera 
we see the founding of the city by three 
characters; Fatty the Bookkeeper, Trinity 
Moses, Mrs. Begbick. It is Mrs. 
Begbick who invents the name of Ma- 
Nets”’), 
center is erected a tavern called “Here- 
You-May-Do-Anything Inn". The 
settlers them are 


and 


hagonny (or “City of and in its 
first 


arrive. Among four 
men who, for seven years, have chopped 
\laska. They are Jimmy Ma- 
honey (the main character), Jake, Bill, 


and Joe. At 


are led before them and, after some mer- 


wood in 


their arrival, seven girls 


chandising, Jimmy chooses Jenny. Their 
relationship is both one of lyrical love and 
one of business. 
takes start 
leaving and Mrs. Begbick has to lower 


\fter a short boom the 


first crisis place. People 


her prices. Jimmy tries to run away 


because he is bored and cannot stand the 
which 


His 


The essence of boredom 


restricting signs have begun to 


ippear at the ina friends enjoin 


him to return 
is then shown us in the form of a tune 
1900, The Maiden's Prayer, 
played on an untuned piano. After the 
‘This 


\n approaching hurricane 


popular in 


first few measures Jake exclaims: 


is true art 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back 
The American Record Guide, 


issue of 
consult 
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is announced, and with it comes the “night 
of horrors”. During its first part, Jimmy 
discovers the laws of human happiness; 
In the 
interest of order, for the welfare of the 
city, for the sake of your own well-being, 


they are the rules of lawlessness. 


you may do anything; you may steal, rob, 
rape. All this is put forth in the songs 
that end Act I. 


The next act gets under way with the 
second part of this ‘night of horrors”’. 
Everybody is stunned to silence by the 
rapidly approaching hurricane. At the 
last moment, however, the hurricane by- 
passes Mahagonny. The city is saved, 
and from then forward the motto of its 
inhabitants, as indicated, is: ‘‘You May”. 
We are then shown the main occupations 
of the people. First comes Eating; we see 
Jake eating himself to death. Then comes 
Love; Jenny is displayed receiving her cus- 
tomers, and this is followed by a love duet 
between Jenny and Jimmy. The third 
occupation is Fighting; during a prize fight 
Trinity Moses kills Joe, on whom Jimmy 
has bet all his money. The last occupation 
is Drinking; Jimmy offers three rounds of 
whiskey to his friends but discovers that 
It is 
the most inexcusable crime in Mahagonny. 


he has no money left to pay for it. 


After Jenny refuses to help him Jimmy is 
the 
night, Jimmy sings of his apprehension at 
the approaching daylight. 


chained. Remaining alone during 


Act III starts with the grotesque trial 
scene in which a murderer is freed and 
for the 
indirect murder of a friend, two days of 
imprisonment; for his disturbance of the 
peace, 


Jim is condemned as follows: 


two years loss of civil rights; 
for his seduction of Jenny, four years of 
hard labor; for his singing of forbidden 
songs during the hurricane, ten years in- 
carceration. And then, because he has 
failed to pay for three bottles of whiskey 
and a curtain rod, he is condemned to 
death. People again start leaving Ma- 
hagonny. 
Benares 


They want a better city— 
But Benares is visited by an 
earthquake. The famous ‘‘Benares Song” 


sung at this point is one of the highlights 
of the work. Jimmy is led to the electric 
chair. 


After a farewell scene between him 
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and Jenny, God arrives in Mahagonny. 
God (played by Trinity Moses) cannot 
send the men of Mahagonny to hell be- 
But Jimmy 
catastrophes 


cause we are already in hell. 
is executed. Whereupon 
descend on the city: famine, conflagra- 
tion, etc. Demonstrators cross the stage 


with placards bearing various inscrip- 
Jimmy’s estate is then paraded: 
a watch, a gun, a check book, and a shirt 
The chorus repeats all the main tunes of 
the work and, while flames engulf Ma- 
hagonny, the chorus concludes with the 
“We can’t help 
ourselves, or you, or anyone.” 


tions. 


pessimistic sentiment: 


The dramatic argument, with its bit- 
terly life, 
could easily be discussed at length. As 
H. H. Stuckenschmidt points out in his 
excellent is both 
anti-communistic. 


sarcastic criticism of modern 


annotations, the work 


anti-capitalistic and 
For that matter, the opera never has been 
performed in this country or in the com- 
munistic ones. What cannot be argued, 
however, and what interests me more, is 
the masterly dramatic organization of 
the work. In fact, I think the plot itself 
is less important than the continuous un- 
folding of all possible human moods and 
atmospheres. 


Phere is no drama in the individualistic 
sense; the judgment and death of Jimmy 
are less personal drama than images of 
social organization. Jenny 
the double aspect of love—she is 


symbolizes 
both 
the prostitute and the embodiment of 
spirituality in her relationship with 
Jimmy. What really counts in this work 
is Brecht’s almost frightening ability to 
tind the exact words, settings, and timings 
for his presentation of the mood tableaux. 
And yet 
Brecht’s 


one simply cannot imagine 
drama, in all its perfection, 
without the extraordinary Weill music. 
One Weill’s ‘“‘Three- 
Penny Opera” a masterpiece, and I think 
it is, but I think his “Mahagonny’’ is 
superior. 


may consider 


In the first place, ‘‘ Mahagonny” 
is a true opera in that it is sung throughout, 
without spoken dialogue except in very 
rare instances. Moreover, song is but 
one of the work's strong points, for it 
abounds in effective 


operatic devices, 
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while the style always remains identifiably 
his own. For Weill was a total musician. 

He had studied with Busoni, and before 
adopting a popular style he had proven 
But the 
inclusion of popular elements in his music 
was of the utmost sophistication. Con- 
sider, for instance, how Weill’s particular 


himself in some serious works. 


choice of sound combinations contributes 
The 


desolation of the famous ‘‘Benares Song” 


to the mood of any given number. 


results directly from his uncanny use 
of the saxophone in its highest register 
The 


scene showing 


almost hellish atmosphere of the 


God in Mahagonny is 
brought about by Weill’s original use of 
bells. Weill develops 


called Mahler’s popular aspect. 


what might be 

On the 
other hand, in no other work does Weill 
show so much dramatic effectiveness. 
I have to mention also the relentless drive 
of the trial scene; the gripping final chorus, 
with its dissonant or- 
beautiful 
lyricism of the love duet (almost Bachian 


in quality); 


silences and _ its 


chestral accompaniment; the 


the quasi-madrigal quality 
of the trio in Jimmy’s boredom scene 
with the spoken interpolation: ‘but some- 
thing is missing”. 

Incidentally, in contrast to the “Three- 
Penny Opera’’, Weill here uses a full or- 
chestra, and adds such popular instru- 
ments as banjo and accordion. 

The present performance is an extremely 
devoted one. ‘ Mahagonny" poses special 
(such as 
“Benares 


problems. There are numbers 
the “Alabama 
Song’’) which do not have to be sung, 
I think, in the exact pitches (although 
they are marked with the exact pitches 
in the 
ever, 


Song” and 


score). The singers must, how- 


sing in the true operatic style. 
Lotte Lenya, who is excellent in the sorg 
style, has grave difficulties when she is 
required to sing in the true pitch, as in the 
love duet, Heinz 
Sauerbaum have rather a struggle to find 
the right Certain other 
would have been more effective if 
they had been done with more concern 
for intonation. 


where both she and 


notes. scenes, 
too, 


On the whole, however, 
the performance is quite stunning, and 
we should be grateful to Columbia for 
making it available The sound is good. 








The erratic Scherchen at his verv best 





Berlioz’ Requiem in 
Paris and Hartford 


LTH THE coming of the stereo- 
W phonic disc it was inevitable that 
the Berlioz Requiem should be chosen to 
lemonstrate the special wonders of the 
new recording techniques. Indeed, it is 
iot surprising to note not one but two 
new versions making their appearance. 
The work has been attempted twice be- 
fore: the first recording was made in 
Paris during the second World War, with 
emarkably impressive results, all things 
considered, though of course there were 
t number of insurmountable drawbacks 


rhe spacious conception of the composi- 


tion cried out for the very directional 
effects which are the raison d'étre of 
sterec What was more, since this was 
before the days of LP, tempi had to be 


stepped up to meet the exigencies of the 
limited twelve-inch disc. If nothing more, 


however, that early recording brought a 


great musical work to the attention of a 
large public and established it as a genuine 


masterpiect lransferred to LP, it came 


BERLIOZ: Requiem; 
or) with Hartford Symphony Chorale, 
Hartt Schola Cantorum, and Hartford 
Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Mahler. 
1026-27, four sides, 
VSD-2006-7, $11.90 


David Lloyd (ten- 


conducted by 
VRS- 
Stereo 


Vanguard set 
$9.96, or 
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off by no means badly. A second per- 
formance, recorded at Rochester in 1955, 
was a less genuinely 


the kind of 
mostly for the spirit and the good work 


professional affair, 


production one admires 
that have gone into it, but hardly the 
stuff of which great recordings are made 

Both the new 


monaural as well as stereophonic discs; 


versions are released in 


it is the former especially that I am con- 
sidering here because my home is not 
quite yet equipped to deal with the other. 
that I 
both in stereo elsewhere and found certain 


I can say, however, have heard 
thrilling moments enhanced by the added 
dimensions. 

Scherchen, a brilliant if at times erratic 
conductor, is at his very best in such 
works as this, and clearly he has dedicated 
himself to the most faithful reading of 
which he is capable. There must have 
been a special thrill for him, as for all 
others concerned in the presentation, in 


the fact that the recording was made in 


BERLIOZ: Jean Giraudeau 
(tenor) with Chorus of Radiodiffusion 


Requiem; 


Frangaise and Orchestre du Théatre 
National de conducted — by 
Hermann Scherchen. Westminster set 
XWN-2227, four sides, $9.96, or Stereo 
WST-201, $11.96. 


l'Opéra 
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By PHILIP L. MILLER 


the chapel of the Hétel des [nvalides in 


Paris, the very scene of the first  per- 
formance on December 5th, 1837. This 
idea of re-enacting the premiére was 
more than a sentimental whim, for the 


acoustic effect in the recording is quite 
striking. One has the feeling of great 
space; the chorus does not dominate the 
orchestra but is rather integrated in it. 
Though obviously not close upon us, the 
singers’ diction is admirably distinct. 
In the very lovely Offertory, really an or- 
with 
mentary, the vocal sound is just enough. 


One 


chestral movement choral com- 


familiar legend is exploded in 


Jacques Barzun’s absorbing notes: the 
four brass choirs in the Tuba mtrum sec- 
tion were not placed by Berlioz in the 
four corners of the church, but rather at 
the four corners of the performing group. 
rhe effect, as Scherchen and the engineers 
Not 


a little of this effect is achieved by the 


have realized it, is quite hair-raising. 


drums, recorded with unprecedented real- 
ism. The problems of holding all the 
forces together must have been enormous; 
if occasionally one is reminded of this fact 
this somehow seems even to add to the 
sheer excitement of the occasion. 

Fritz Mahler’s performance, made in 
Bushnell Hall in Hartford, has a 
misfortune itself in such 


real 


finding com- 
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Berlioz’ 
French painter 


Requiem as 
Ignace 


“seen’’ by the 
Fantin-Latour 


petition. Working with a chorus of 200 
voices and an orchestra of grand propor- 
tions, Vanguard has achieved the effect 
of a vast though the per- 
formance does not lack sheer volume, it all 
to be at 


auditorium; 
seems some distance from us 
There is no such exquisite shading as I 
have noted in Scherchen’s Offertory, and 
the Tuba mirum is less certainly the trump 
Sanctus 
aided, it is 


of doom. In the wonderful 
Scherchen soars much higher 
only fair to add, by a far superior tenor 
soloist. And the recurring cymbal strokes 
in the repeat are well brought out in the 
Westminster recording, whereas in the 
Vanguard I listen for them in vain. 
Actually, differences in tempo may not 
be tremendous, and yet one has the im- 
pression that only 
with the 


final 


Scherchen is dealing 
When we reach the 
finishes the 


infinite. 
page, Mahler 


and closes the score; 


Amen 
Scherchen seems to 
be stepping over into eternity. 

For the full effect, of course, we must all 
But even heard in the 
old-fashioned way the Westminster seems 


convert to stereo. 


to me one of the great recordings of the 


vear. 











t long 


ast, a 
com plete 


‘Giselle’ 


By ALFRED KAINE 


ADAM: Giselle (‘‘Complete’’); 


Royal 


Opera House Orchestra of Covent 


Garden conducted by Yuri 
Angel set 3583-B, $9.96 or $7.96. 
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Faver. 


Galina Ulanova 
in the title role 





ONTRARY to uninformed asser- 
C tions I have noted elsewhere, this 
“Bolshoi Theater version’ (conducted 
by the chef d’orchestre of that celebrated 
house) is certainly not the same kind of 
Giselle to which we have been accustomed. 
It may sound pretty much the same, but 
no American or English presentation of 
this classic (nor indeed the only edition 
of the score sold in this country—the 
piano reduction published by Eschig) 
even begins to equal the amount of music 
to be heard here 

Specifically, of the twenty-six — se- 
quences (divided into fifteen scenes), 
Nos. 2, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 as _ per- 
formed in this recording appear neither in 
the aforementioned score nor in any pro- 
duction known to me. (I am told but 
could not verify that the National Ballet 
of Canada offers a full-length Giselle.) 
Also, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, and 18 of Act I 
and Nos. 20, 23, 24, 25, and 26 of Act II 
virtu lly all contain one or more sizable 
segments unknown to this balletgoer 
The eight-bar introduction to the Act II 
pas de deux bears little resemblance to 
that in the Eschig edition, while the final 
twenty-three bars at the very end of the 
score (heard in all western versions) are 
entirely absent in Fayer’s performance 
instead he uses the preceding andante, 
which makes for a far less dramatic close. 
There is one other bit of music that ap- 
pears in the score (and in our stage presen- 
tations) but not in this recording: the 
allegro molto in No. 23 (Albrecht’s Act I 
entrance in the churchyard). 

As to tempi, No. 5 (the meeting of 
Albrecht and Giselle) and No. 9 (the Mad 
Scene) are taken much faster than is 
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customary with the Ballet Theatre, 
Ballet Russe, or Royal Ballet, while No. 


7 (the Valse) tends to a more leisurely 


pact In the lengthy finale, all’ the 


allegros are harder-driven and the slower 
passages more elongated. In the main, 
however, the finer markings of dynamics 
and nuance are observed. Moreover, 
when Fayer does evince some individual 
views, as in Nos. 19 and 23, they are 
musically intelligent. 

Sut purely as music Giselle is not much 
and out of context it is ineffectual but for 
what the mind's eye sees. ‘True, here and 
there in the surfeit of quaintness and 
the plethora of divertimenti are kernels 
of compelling verisimilitude and even sub- 
stance —alas, these are qualities with 
which Fayer shows only intermittent 
identification. ‘To be sure, the delivery 
is accomplished with dispatch and ac 
curacy, if not tonal elegance, and certain 
portions (such as La Chasse—No. 10) and 
the opening of Act I are keenly depicted. 
But outweighing these are the Act I pas 
de deux, which is but limply suggested, and 
likewise Giselle’s ensuing variation, the 
Mad Scene, the Dance of the Wilis (No. 
12), and the Grand pas de deux in Act II. 
The several variations doubtless would 
have proved more listenable if they had 
been projected with a sense of contrast 
to what had come before and what was 
to follow. 

Finally, the reproduction is undis- 
tinguished, featuring a coarseness in the 
tuttis, gritty strings, and a veiling of the 
lower dynamic registers. 

Regardless of its shortcomings, this 
release is a document of importance 
because, aside from Mile. Angot, the music 
of Giselle is all that remains to evoke an 
entire epoch—the time when ballet fran- 
¢4is represented the art at the height of 
its development. Also, though it is im- 
possible to say with certainty, it seems 
safe to assume that this performance, be- 
cause of its great length, contains the 
same music that was heard on the occa- 
sion of the premiére in June of 1841. At 
the very least, the duration of this re- 
cording makes it twice as long as any 
previously available. That alone will 


make it a ‘‘must”’ for balletomanes. 
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MUSIC 
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PRANCIS EE. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING 


By=Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


@ = Lists every commercial recording 


ever made up to March, 1956 


@ A three-volume set (supplements 





PRANCIS ET. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING . . 
will appear at regular intervals 


THE WORLD'S @ Published in England—available 


ENCYCLOPEDIA elsewhere in America at $51.74 
We are pleased to be able to sell all three 


Ol 
N CORI of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
MUSIC price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
mittance must accompany each order. 
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SUEPPLEMIENI 
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(including stereo) 


HERE Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 
J. S. BACH: Suites for Orchestra; 
Hewitt Chamber Orchestra conducted 


by Maurice Hewitt: No. 1 in C, No. 2 
in B minor, Haydn Society HS-9028; 
No. 3 in D, No. 4 in D, HS-9029, $4.98 
each. 
AHEWITT'S 


frequently 


interpretations of these 


recorded works are by no 
means the last word on any of them, but 
All the Suites are 


well performed, but the emphasis is more 


they are worth having. 
on elegance of phrasing than on either 
Hewitt, unlike 
some conductors, does not forget that the 


precision or sonority. 
dance titles of many of the sections have 
some meaning in suggesting the character 
is often a nice 


of the music: the result 


feeling of courtliness. These recordings 
are reissues from this label's earlier days, 
so that the quality of sound leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The miking favors 
the strings, while the winds are further 
distant and often 
pecially in No. 1, 
flute in No. 2 


Rampal—is not 


de-emphasized, es- 
though of course the 
as plaved by Jean-Pierre 
neglected. But the 
treble tends to be edgy, especially in Nos. 
l and 3. No. 4 has the best sound, but 
this is marred by a noisy tape splicing 
between the introduction and the fugue 
And in No. 3 the first 
seventeen measures are snipped abruptly 


of the Ouverture. 


and obviously off the second Gigue—an 


-J.W.B. 


inexcusable cut. 
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—William Cowper 


J. S. BACH: Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C, BWV. 564; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, BWV. 565; 
Fugue in F, BWV. 540; 


Toccata and 


Fantasia and 


Fugue in G minor, BWV. 542. Fer- 
nando Germani at the organ of St. 
Laurens Church Alkmaar, Holland 
Capitol-EMI G-7111, $4.98 
AALL four works—two early, two 
middle—are swiftly but cleanly dispatched 


by the Vatican's virtuoso. This less-than- 
broad syle is abetted by a Pedal of only 
two 16s as fundament to a firmament of 
brilliant mixtures and upperwork in a 
The in- 
strument’s pedigree dates from 1638, and 
Hagerbeer, both 
fils, lately 


Howevermuch you may relish 


relatively non-resonant edifice. 


includes such sires as 


Duyschots, Schnitger and 
Flentrop. 


complex counterpoint in much-quickened 


tempo, you will admire albeit remain 

unawed by these performances. All dash, 

no slap. J.B.L. 
a 

BARTOK: Concerto for Violin; Isaac 


New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. Co- 
lumbia ML-5283, $3.98. 

ATHIS is a definitive performance and 

one that perlustrates the remarkable art of 

Bartok. Stern and Bernstein do not place 


Stern (violin); 


any blemish on the work by overconsider- 
ing its percussive cast, which unfortunate- 
ly still seems to be the statement of aims 
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Magda Laszlo with Leonid anibie. at the 
piano, and Peter Bartok (Hackett Photo) 
BARTOK: Five Songs, Op. 15; KODALY: 
Six songs from Hungarian Folk Music; 
Magda Laszlé soprano) and Leonid 
Hambro (piano). Bart6k 927, $5.95. 
Available only from Bartédk Records, 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
Mm. ¥. 
AMOSTLY, Bart6dk’s contribution to the 
song repertory Was contined to his highly 


colorful arrangements of Hungarian folk- 


# too many performers. Bartdk did not 
deliberately set out to write barbaric 
music. What is sonorous laceration 
to others is the natural accent of this 
composer, the expression of his own 
personality. Equipoise is retained to a 
fine hair's degree; the performers must 
follow suit. In this Stern shows himself 
a violinist of intellectual fervor, and Bern- 
stein a conductor who has the know-how 
to recognize that Bart6k is, at heart, a 
constructivistic classicist, that the realism 
of his music is by direct logic, not colorful 
suggestion. Bernstein binds orchestra and 
solo voice together to a degree that results 
in orchestral poetry of chamber-music 
palpability. There is zest in the playing 
and there is a conviction of truth that 
makes this recording virtually impossible 
to beat. The sound is excellent, neither 
overshrill nor muddy; a polished contribu- 


tion from every person concerned. —A.C. 
« 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9 in A 


Op. 47; (‘Kreutzer’), Sonata No. 6 in 
A, Op. 30, No. 1; Arthur Grumiaux 


422 


songs. It was, indeed, his work along 
these lines that determined his very per 
sonal musical style. The five songs of Op 
15, it seems, have never been published or: 
previously performed. The reason for 
this (which will certainly not strike the 
casual listener) is the uninhibited eroti 
cism of the texts, whose authorship has 
never been established. Magda Laszlé 
(who some years ago gave us Op. 16 in a 
Westminster recording) here gives on 
of her finest performances. The voice is 
lovely and the zest inescapable. Though 
Italian by training and present residence 
the soprano was born in Transylvania, and 
she understands the style of such musi 
as this. Along with the Barték we have 
a sampling of Kodaly’s part of the folk 
music collected and arranged by _ these 
two musicians. Again the performance of 
both Miss Laszl6 and Hambro is dis- 
tinguished and beautifully reproduced 
It should be added that the jacket con- 
taining this disc is an unusually handsome 
one, and that the booklet containing texts 
and translations matches it. P.L.M 


violin) and Clara Haskil (piano 
Epic LC-3458, $3.98. 


ATHESE artists prove their right to be 
called Beethoven experts in this latest 
release. Grumiaux and Haskil under- 
stand the matter of pace, the difference 
between an allegro that gives flow, as in 
the first movement of the Op. 30, and one 
that should have demand and excitement 
They also realize that the symphonicism 
that pertains to the opening of the 
“Kreutzer” nevertheless must be per- 
formed in chamber-music style. Too 
many violinists and pianists mistake this 
music for mere sound, and an opportunity 
Grumiaux 
and Haskil do not deny Beethoven his 
rights; they play the music in stormy 
trust, enriching the quality with cor- 
rect turmoil. Although Beethoven indi- 
cated that his sonata was “quasi come 


for sonorous exaggeration. 


d'un concerto’, however, the performers 
go beyond mere virtuosity of playing or 
sound-projection. The other movements 
of both works are realizations that make 
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them the wondrous things they should be. 

No matter how often one hears these 

sonatas, they remain perpetually new. 

Good recorded sound. -A.C. 

* 

BERNSTEIN: “Zrvuble in Tahiti’; 
Beverly Wolff (Dinah); David Atkin- 
son (Sam); Miriam Wrockman, Earl 
Rogers, Robert Bollinger (Trio) and 
M-G-M Orchestra conducted by Ar- 
thur Winograd. M-G-M E-3646, $4.98. 

ATHIS short episode from suburban life 

was part of a double bill in the recent 

season of American operas at New York’s 

City Center. The two-character cast in 

the recording is the same heard in that 

production. Actually Bernstein's piece 
is hardly an opera; musically it is pure 

Broadway. The composer must be con- 

ceded to be one of the most talented 

musicians of recent years, but the very 
diversity of his accomplishments is likely 
to prove his undoing. He has written 
both words and music here in a smart 
crisp style, taking pot shots at the ac- 
cessories of modern life—with accents 
on television—while driving home his 
central point about the drab existence 
of an average young married couple. 

I’m afraid this kind of smartness is not 

calculated to withstand repeated hearings, 

unless, of course, one has a special affinity 
to this style. There must be many who 
do, if we are to judge by the work’s re- 

ception at City Center. —P.L.M. 

+ 

BRAHMS: 15 Romances from Tieck's 
“Schone Magelone”’, Op. 33; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone); Jorg De- 
mus (piano). Decca DL-9401, $4.98. 

AIT is by now a commonplace that since 

the spawn of the long-playing record a 

multitude of rarely-heard works has been 

made available to the music lover, some- 
times even in several versions. A glance 
it an LP catalogue will reveal that 

Brahms is extremely well represented to- 

day. And yet one finds that Brahms’ 

only song cycle (discounting the Vier 

Ernste Gesdnge) has never been recorded 

before as a complete unit It is a com- 

paratively little known set, except for 
one or two of the individual songs, and 
the present recording will go a long way 
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towards making this wonderful music 
more popular. Brahms had been very 
fond of the Provencal legend of the 
Beautiful Magelone in his youth; it was 
the kind of tale designed to capture 
any young person’s imagination. In 
brief it concerns the son of a count who 
goes off to seek adventure in foreign lands. 
He meets and courts a king’s daughter 
whose father, however, desires her to 
marry another, thus causing the young 
couple to flee. En route to his home the 
two lovers become separated, but after 
many trials and tribulations they are re- 
united and presumably live happily ever 
after. 

Ludwig Tieck wrote his own version 
of this twelth-century romance, interspers- 
ing the text with seventeen poems. 
Brahms chose fifteen of these to set, and 
it is this series, first begun in 1861, that 
bears the title listed above. The music 
is typical early Brahms—highly romantic, 
alternately passionate and tender, and 
very heroic. It is also difficult music to 
perform The singer must have great 
sensicivity and style, not to mention the 
ability to vary the color of his tone (al- 


‘ 


though this is a ‘‘man’s cycle’, there are 
two songs which are sung by ‘‘women”’ 
and consequently demand a lighter, more 
feminine interpretation). The piano part, 
too, is technically and interpretatively a 
challenge, for it is no mere accompaniment 
but an integral element of the music. 
Fischer-Dieskau and Demus collaborate 
admirably. Both artists capture the 
various moods of the songs with perfect 
understanding. If there sometimes oc- 
curs a rather flat and unresonant qualicy 
in Fischer-Dieskau’s voice, this may well 
be an interpretative mannerism which 
in no way should detract from the over-all 
excellence of the release. The only thing 
I am not happy about is the sound of the 
piano, which tends to lack detail and, 
particularly in the lower tones, depth. 
The heroic sections of these songs would, 
I am sure, be more evident if the piano 
had also been recorded a little more 
closely and with more brightness Still, 
this performance is very likely the best 
that we shall hear for some time and 
consequently can be highly recommended. 
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Elaborate notes and German and English 
texts are included. 

For the information of those who might 
be interested I should add that the Ger- 
this release (Deutsche 
Grammophon set 18-388/89 LPM) com- 
prises the songs and the Tieck text, which 
this 


man original of 


is read by the singer. Presumably 


album is available through ordinary im- 
channels All the 


Brahms music, 


port 

however, is contained on the sinzle 

Decca disc LK. 
& 

BRAHMS: Sonatas for Violin and Piano 


No. 1 inG, Op 78; No. 2 in A, Op 
100; No 3in Dminor,Op 108; Eudice 
Shapiro (violin) and Ralph Berkowitz 


piano). Vanguard VRS-1009, $4.98 


BRAHMS: Sonata No. 1 in G, Op. 78; 


Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108; 
Joseph Szigeti (violin) and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski piano e Columbia ML- 


5266, $3.98. 


ATHERE is no timetable of longevity 


for artists, and we are all prone to be 


kind about old favorites. These thoughts 
beautiful 


formances of Eudice Shapiro and com- 


persisted as I heard the per- 
pared them to those by Szigeti. Szigeti is a 
symbol who will not lose any standing 
when it is agreed that he is past his prime. 
Though his advocacy of the best music and 
his interest in contemporary Composers re- 
main undiminished, his fiddle playing to- 
day is nakedly below par. I noted slides 


that are fictitious representations of 
that is, 


quite often, only symbolic, and a vibrato 


Brahmsian dialect, intonation 
that actually changes the tonal pitch and 


quality. \t best, these performances 


document the deterioration of great 
artistry. 

rhe playing of Eudice Shapiro and her 
idmirable partner, Ralph Berkowitz, is 
not just adequate. This young violinist 
deserves all the attention she will attract. 
Her musicianship is penetrating, her tone 
of golden consummation. And her under- 
standing of the composer makes the disc a 
Brahmsians. Nor should it 
that 
corded all three sonatas on the two sides 


A.C 


“must” for 


be overlooked Vanguard has _ re- 


a bargain not otherwise available 
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BRAHMS: Waltzes, Op. 39; SCRIABIN: 
Preludes, Op. 11; Gina’ Bachauer 
Capitol EMI G-7110, $4.98. 
ANO sleeper, this, for Bachauer’s ad 
mirers, but for all others it will be a very 
Scriabin 
a tenderness and strength 


(piano) 


pleasant surprise. The early 
emerges with 
unmatched except perhaps by Lewenthal 


all the 


passion is here. 


calm elegance, all the restless 
And while I am used to 
the Viennese touch in the Brahms Waltzes 
and therefore prefer it), who can say that 
this lovely re-creation will not wear better? 
Especially ingratiating are Nos. 3, 6, 8, 9 
and the famous No. 15. Tired Am I Dept. 
Jacket notes of the begat variety that in- 
tricately trace the “artistic forebears’’ of 
item. 


each This approach is useless to 


scholars, students, and_ illiterati alike 
J.B.L 
* 

BRETON: ‘La Verbena de la Paloma” ; 
Ana Maria Iriarte (Susana); Julita 
Bermejo (Casta); Ines Rivadeneira 
(Sena Rita); Ma Dolores Alite (Can- 
taora); Selica Perez Carpio (Tia 
\ntonia); Manuel Ausensi (Julian); 
Miguel Ligero (Don Hilarion); Rafael 


Lopez Somoza (Tabernero); Coro Can- 
tores de Madrid; Gran Orquesta Sin- 
fonica conducted by Ataulfo Argenta 
London A-4126, $4.98. 
ABEST known for his “Dolores’’, Tomas 
Breton y Hernandez was one of the most 
productive and successful nineteenth- 
century Spanish composers. ‘‘La Verbena 
de la Paloma” dates from 1897. 


sents the zarzuela in its more genuinely 


It repre- 


Spanish phase, before central European 
influences had done so much to take away 
the national flavor of this popular music 
The principals in the present performance 
are familiar to collectors of this type of 
record; it is hardly necessary to say that 
The disc 
belongs definitely among the most attrac- 


they find their roles congenial. 
tive left us by the lamented Argenta. 
P.L.M 

CHOPIN: Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, 
No.2; Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2; 
Polonaise in C minor, Op. 40, No. 2; 
Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31; Bar- 
carolle in F sharp, Op. 60; Waltz in C 
sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2; Grande 
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BRAHMS: String Quintets in F, Op. 88, 
and in G, Op. 111; Budapest Quartet 
with Walter Trampler (viola). Colum- 
bia ML-5281, $3.98. 

AIN listening to the String Quintets, 

Opp. 88 and 111, one is struck by the fact 

that here in a nutshell—or, rather, in 


two of them—are to be found many 
Brahmsian characteristics, often  con- 
tradictory but not mutually exclusive, 
which emerge in fuller scale, singly, in 
other works. Here are complexity and 
simplicity, sophistication and country- 
bumptiousness, spontaneity and laborious- 
ness, condensed into the space of one 
record. To me, these Quintets are some- 


times exasperating. But just as one be- 


Valse Brilliante in E flat, Op. 18; 


Rudolf Firkusny (piano). Capitol 
PAO-8428, $4.98. 
Horowitz 
RCA Victor LM-1137, LM-1707, LM-2137 
Lipatti Columbia ML-4721 and Angel 3556B 


AFIRKUSNY’S concepts are engagingly 
presented, but he lacks the total mastery 
of the idiom that so characterizes the re- 
corded performances of Horowitz and the 
late Dinu Lipatti. Both of these artists 
(and certain others, te be sure) bring to 
Chopin’s romanticism a grandeur, a 
melting dolce, a histrionic excitement and 

i delicacy that most pianists—the estim- 

ible Firkusny included—fail to achieve. 

Capitol's piano reproduction is exemplary. 

A.K. 
* 

CHOU WEN-CHUNG: Landscapes; 
FISCHER: Hungarian Set for Strings 
and Celesta; NAGEL: Concerto for 
Trumpet and Strings, Op. 8; LESSARD: 
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gins to lose one’s way in the active, thick 
and turbulent scoring of, say, the first 
movement of Op. 111, the clouds are dis- 
persed by a melody so civilized and well- 
bred—even sentimental—that one ts lulled 
into security until the next onslaught of 
complexity. But Brahms has his way 
with us; the variety and dimension of 
these works holds us to the end, and we 
come away not only enlightened but con- 
vinced. The Budapest Quartet with 
Walter Trampler, second viola, plays with 
great vigor and fullness of tone; the 
teamwork is so skilled that no fragment 
of melody is lost in the total texture. It 
is a performance, I think, in which Brahms 
would have delighted. Fine scund. S.F. 


Concerto for Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon, 
String Quartet and String Orchestra; 
Mayne Miller (celesta); Eugene Blee 
(trumpet); John Krell (flute); Robert 
Marcellus (clarinet); Nicholas Kilburn 
bassoon); Isidore Cohen (violin); 
Richard Adams (violin); Erik Kahlson 
(viola); John Ehrlich (cello); the 
Peninsula Festival Orchestra conducted 
by Thor Johnson. Composers Re- 
cordings CRI-122, $4.98. 
AONLY the Lessard septuple-soli_ com- 
position saves this parcel of music from 
being commonplace. The cover announces 
an exciting assortment of media: strings 
with celesta, with solo trumpet, with 
triple winds and string quartet, plus an 
orchestral piece. But the music is un- 
exciting; the composers have spared the 
creative rod. Lessard’s work, heard in 
contrast to the other pieces, becomes 
thrice attractive It is well-knit, beauti- 
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I enclose: 53.50 for one year 


Name 


City 


Please enter a subscription to THz AMERICAN Recorp GuIDE. 


56.50 for two years 


Street Address 


Zone 


$8.25 for three yeurs. 


.. State. 


MAIL TO: Post Office Box 319, Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. | 
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fully played, and exemplifies an affinity 
Some fresh 
sonorities are to be heard in Chou Wen- 
Chung’s Landscapes, but the ear tires of 
the tam-tam with cymbal, and the result 


to the baroque concerto 


is more mundane than 
have it—a fusion of “the disparate cultures 
of East and West.”” Motor rhythms and 
much Hindemith mark Nagel’s work, and 


as the liner notes 


the palest imitation of Hungarian folk 
music synthesis is contained in Fischer's 
miniatures A.C. 


DUSSEK: Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 
61; Sonata in C for Four Hands, Op. 32; 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 45, No. 1; 
in F, Op. 20, No 3; Heida Hermanns 
piano, in Op. 61, Op. 32, and Op. 20, 
No. 3 Ruth Stoneridge 
Op. 32 and Op.45, No. 1 Society for 
Forgotten Music SFM-1002, $4.98. 

ABORN in 1761, the Bohemian pianist 

and composer Jan Ladislav Dussek was 


Sonatina 


(piano, in 


one of the first of the early piano virtuosos. 


He studied with C. P. E. Bach, 


concertized all Europe, 


then 
over playing 
for such personages as Marie Antoinette 
and Talleyrand. 


the first 


He is said to have been 
performer to place the piano 
sideways on the concert stage so that the 
public might better be able to view his 
profile. 


Joseph Haydn is supposed to 


have considered him “one of the most 


eminent men in music’. 


This 
which will help greatly to give some per 
little 
The most important of these 


recording presents four works 


spective on this relatively known 
composer 
is the F sharp minor Sonata, which bears 
the subtitle of “Harmonic Elegy on the 
Death of Ferdinand of 


Prince Louis 
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Prussia’; the prince had been Dussek’s 


three before his un 


timely death on the battlefield, and the 


patron for years 
Sonata is a most revealing example of the 
composer's devotion to his friend as well 
as being an extraordinarly bold and _ ro- 
mantic piece which belies the year of its 
(1807). The 
siderably lighter fare, but all are on the 
whole 


creation others are con- 


very pleasant if not especially 


profound music. Occasionally, Dussek’s 
Czech background is evident in his use 


of catchy folk-like melodies. 


Although the Harmonic Elegy and the 
short Sonatina have been on records be- 
fore (the Elegy is not available in this 
country; the Sonatina has been recorded 
by Poldi Zeitlin in an early piano music 
collection on the Opus label), the re- 
mainder of this recital is new to the col- 
lector, and the entire disc is the first 
which has been devoted exclusively to 
Dussek. For 


thoroughly 


this, as well as for the 


musical performances, — the 


Society for Forgotten Music is due praise 

Heida Schnabel 
performs the Elegy with evident 
pathy 


Hermanns, a pupil, 
sym- 
and devotion (she presented the 
work for the Society for Forgotten Music 
New York recital in 1948); The 
other works are equally well played, in- 
cluding 


at a 


four 
hands in which Ruth Stoneridge (a pupil 
Miss 
Stoneridge displays fine musicianship als 
in the Sonata in B flat. 


the charming Sonata for 


of Sascha Gorodnitski) participates. 


The piano sound is adequate, but could 
have been considerably improved; the 
Still and 
all, this release is well worth exploring 


tone lacks richness and fullness. 
Recommended. L.K 
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GASPARD LE ROUX: Pieces for 
Harpsichord; Albert Fuller (harpsi- 
chord). Overtone 15, $4.98. 

AVERY little is known about this French 

composer (who is supposed to have been 

born around 1660 and died in 1707) other 
than that he composed airs, motets, and 
harpsichord pieces. The present P7éces 

de Clavecin were published in 1705. 

Albert Fuller has resurrected this de- 

lightful music, and harpsichordists will 

want to know that his edition will be 
published sometime this fall by Alpeg in 

New York. The individual pieces 

tllemandes, courantes, sarabandes, gigues, 

ind so forth—are grouped into sevea 
suites. There are a few sections omitted 
here, presumably for lack of room, but 
ievertheless this is a most impressive 
introduction to the music of an unde- 
servedly neglected composer. Fuller is 

. persuasive interpreter; his style is per- 

fectly in keeping with the period, and his 

registrations are tasteful) and_ varied. 

The sound is very fine 1.K. 

2 

HAYDN: Piano Sonatas No. 35 in C, 
No. 40 inG, No. 44inG minor, No. 48 in 
C, No. 49 in E flat, Artur Balsam 
piano). Washington WR-430, $4.98. 

HAYDN: Sonatas for Piano, Volume 2: 
Vo. 34 in E minor; No. 43 in A flat; No. 
52 in E flat; Nadia Reisenberg (piano). 
Westminster XWN-18358, $4.98. 

ATHE Haydn piano sonatas occupy a 

back page in the recital ledger despite 

the rich values to be found in many of the 
set. Though the average is not so high 
when compared to the quartets or sym- 
phonies, there are sufficient examples to 

Warrant more attention on the part of 

those who play on the stage or teach in 

the studio. In the latter case many of 

Haydn's sonatas would enrich a_hack- 

neyed curriculum. Miss Reisenberg is 

somewhat inconstant in her playing. She 

prefers a rubato when punctuation of a 

phrase is so apparent that any yielding of 

tempo sticks out and mars the music’s 
shape. Otherwise the playing is con- 
trolled, elastic where it should be, and the 
tempi in general keep matters moving 
properly Westminster’s sound is full, 


resonant, and devoid of explosiveness or 
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echo. Balsam’s playing is positive, and 
not hyperorthodox. His left-hand figura- 
tions lack the fine-honed edge of those per- 
formed by the other hand, but these are 
very minor in regard to the total achieve- 
ment. If Balsam’s performances are 
better than Reisenberg’s, his engineer’s 
is far below that of Westminster’s. The 
Washington record is pinched in sound, 
lacks the roomy richness one must have to 
avoid piano tinkle. A.C. 
* 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 94 in G (‘Sur- 
prise’); Symphony No. 99 in E flat; 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. London LL- 
3009, $3.98. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 97 in C; Sym- 
phony No. 99 in E flat; Cleveland Or- 
chestra conducted by George Szell. 
Epic LC-3455, $3.98. 

No. 94) 

Koussevitzky, Boston RCA Victor LVT-1044 

Van Beinum, Concertgebouw London LL-491 

(No. 97) 

Scherchen, Vienna Westminster XWN-18324 

Van Beinum, Concertgebouw London LL-854 

(No. 99) 

Scherchen, Vienna St. Op. Orch. 


Westminster XWN-18325 
Woldike, Vienna St. Op. Orch.. Vanguard VRS-491 


ATHE stylistic disparity between these 
two Haydn exponents is geographic, 
basically. Krips is of the Viennese school, 
in which delicacy, lyricism, and roundness 
of tone and phrase are important. His 
gorgeously voiced orchestra is of moderate 
size and tonal density. The musical 
origins of Szell’s accounts are farther west. 
His concepts abound in increased momen- 
tum and a more forceful rhythmic and 
dynamic accentuation. The ensemble 
is of larger size, far thicker texture, and a 
less polished grain. Szell’s weightier 
delineations place a heavy reliance on 
brass and timpani. Of the two methods, 
it seems to me that Krips’ is, on the whole, 
better suited to the Haydn idiom. A 
stronger rhythmic stress and a bit more 
bite—especially in the minuets—would 
not, however, be remiss. The Cleve- 
lander’s second movements do not 
attain the desirably contrasting inner 
calm and depth. Epic’s recording is dis- 
proportionately heavy in the bass, while 
lacking the usual tonal luster at the 
opposite end. The London engineers have 
done a more skillful job. -~A.K. 
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MOZART: 


Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, 
K. 467; Piano Concerto in G, K. 453; 
Andor Foldes (piano) with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


Paul Schmitz and Fritz Lehmann. 
Decca DL-9973, $3.98. 

(K. 467) 

Serkin, Schneider Columbia ML-5013 
c. 453 


Serkin, Szell Columbia ML-5169 
AFOLDES extracts little of the inner 
substance of these works, and ignores the 
Staccati, slurs, 
limply approxi- 


outer directions as well. 


and dynamics are only 


mated. Neither expressivity nor a_per- 


sonalized much in evidence. 


Only 


K. 453, seems to reveal any awareness or 


tone are 


Lehmann, who collaborates in the 


identification with the literature. Decca’s 


recording does not that it is of 


suggest 
recent vintage. Foldes has given us some 


superb recorded performances. These are 


surprising exceptions V.K 
a2 

MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 24 in C 

minor; CHOPIN: Barcarolle in F 


sharp, Op. 00; Walter Gieseking (piano) 


with the Phitharmonia Orchestra con- 





ducted by Herbert Von Karajan (in 
the Mozart Angel 35501, $4.98 or 
$3.98 

M ozart 

Casadesus, Szell Columbia ML-4991 
( ea 

evant RCA Victor LM-2137 


Lipatt 
AGIESEKING'S 


tions to Mozart interpretation in the past 


Columbia ML-4721 


truly great contribu- 
make all the more perplexing this in- 
hibited and withdrawn statement of the C 
minor Concerto. The performance sug- 
gests little of the work's inherent warmth 
and even less of its depth. One suspects 
that the overly slow tempi elected for the 
two final movements reflects more the 
tastes of Von Karajan than those of the 
late keyboard giant. But whatever the 
influence, the desired crispness of execu- 
tion in the final portion, and also the 
needed pliant simplicity in the middle 
movement, are largely absent. Though 
the Chopin represents an improvement 
over an earlier recording by Gieseking 
issued on Columbia some years back), 
the artist’s familiar musical personality 
lacked 


bravura for optimum projection of Chopin. 


\.K. 


the requisite sense of romantic 


Angel's engineering is not its best. 
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MOZART: Concerto in A for Clarinet 
and Orchestra, K. 622; Concerto in C 
for Flute, Harp and Orchestra, K. 299; 

Wilde Hubert 
Barwahser (flute), Phia Berghout (harp); 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam conducted by Eduard Van Beinum. 
Epic LC-3456, $3.98. 

AJUDGING by this pair of performances 

the Dutch have wind players of the highest 

Not De Wilde 


Barwahser have technical knowledge and 


Bram De (clarinet); 


calibre. only do and 
artistic unselfishness, but they play with 
—miracle of mira- 
maintain dynamic ratios in balance 


beautiful intonation and 
cles 
regardless of the gamut. It is also rare to 
find such matched pitch as pertains to the 
flute with the harp, always a difficulty be- 
cause of the opposed sonorous quality. 
There is nothing brilliant about the play- 
this the 

clarity 


ing, and yet because of per- 


formances have unusual and 


dimension. Van Beinum does not play 
Mozart with prissiness. Nor does he mix 
any bran into the tuttis to get roughage 
rhere is an unmistakable Mozartian pro- 
file in these flavorsome works; a minor 
work like the double concerto suddenly 
becomes almost an important one with 
such a sensitive partnership among solo- 
A recom- 


A.C 


ists, conductor, and orchestra. 


mended dis« 
a 


MOZART: Symphony No. 39 in E flat, 
K. 543; Symphony No. 40 in G minor, 
K. 5350: 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen Jochum. 
Decca DL-9977, $3.98. 

MOZART: Symphony No. 40 inG minor, 
K. 550; Serenade No. 13 in G, K. 525 
(“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’’); Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by William Steinberg. Capitol PAO- 


Bavarian Radio Symphony 


8432, $4.98. 
No. 39) 
Walter, N. Y. Phil. Columbia ML-5014 
Klemperer, Phil Angel 35408 
(No. 40 


Walter, N. Y. Phil. 
Reiner, Chicago 

Eine kleine Nachtmusik) 
Walter, Col. Sym 

Reiner, Chicago 


ABOTH conductors feel 
movement of 


Columbia ML-4693 
RCA Victor LM-2114 


Columbia ML-5004 
RCA Victor LM-1966 
that the first 
the G minor Symphony 
than the 
poser wrote it (Allegro molto, cut time). 


should go more slowly com- 


Steinberg holds the same view about the 
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Finale as well. Though Jochum hews to 
the assigned tempo, the increased tech- 
nical demands of the faster pace prove to 
be hard going for his none too secure en- 
becomes 


semble; _ it quite thin and 


scratchy. Neither conductor probes very 
far below the written surface of the music, 
nor provides any generous amount of 
under 
Jochum is better played than the overside, 


stylistic elegance. The K. 543 


though Decca’s processing is not so clear 


here. The over-large ensemble (and 


consequent tonal weight), the glossy 
sheen, and the wide canvas of sound on the 
Capitol disc approach the ridiculous when 
applied to a modest little salon work like 
the gentle K. 525 —A.K. 
* 
MUSSORGSKY: Night On Bald Moun- 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: = Ca- 
priccio Espagnol, Op. 34; BORODIN: 
In the Steppes of Central Asia; GLINKA: 
Con- 


Jean 


tain; 


Kamarinskaya; Orchestre des 


certs Lamoureux conducted by 


Fournet (Mussorgsky, Borodin, and 


Rimsky-Korsakov) and Ohan Dourian 


Glinka). Epie LC-3432, $3.98. 


Borodin) 

Stokowski RCA Victor LM-1816 
(Mussorgsky) 

Guilini, Philharmonia Angel-35463 
(Glinka) 


Toscanini, NBC 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Ormandy, Phila Columbia CL-707 


AFOURNET’s accounts lack the aaima- 


tion, virility, and atmospheric and color- 


RCA Victor LM-6026 


istic contrast to do these works justice. 
The ensemble itself seems rather limited 
in dynamic vocabulary. Dourian’s con- 
tribution is pleasant enough (save for his 
inserted ritards and accelerandi), but not 
in a class with Toscanini’s realization. 
Epic’s sound, though wide in range, tends 
toward shrillness in the high registers. 


A.K,. 


2 
OFFENBACH: Gailé Parisienne; Boston 
Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. RCA Victor Stereo LSC-1817, 
$5.98 
AFIEDLER'’s exuberant, energetic, ef- 
fervescent version of Gaité has been with 
us for some time on a monaural disc 
(RCA Victor LM-1817); thus the release 
of its stereo counterpart brings us no 
new revelations There is 
little to complain about on the technical 


musically. 
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NEW 
ERY 


J. B. BACH Ouverture in D Zim- 
bler Sinfonietta, Burgin, cond. W. 
F. E. Bach Sextet in E flat Brink, 
de Pasquale, Mayes, Cioffi, Shapiro, 
Meck. BST-1006 
C. P. E. BACH Sinfonia in E 
minor; J. C. BACH 3 Instrumental 
Pieces from “Amadis’; W. F. 
BACH Harpsichord Concerto in E 
flat and Sonata in F for 2 Flutes 
Zimbler Sinfonietta, Burgin, cond.; 
Pinkham, harpsichord; Dwyer and 
Kaplan, flutes. BST-1007 


RECENT stereo DISK RELEASES 


THUILLE Sextet in B flat, Op. 6 
BST- 1001 
MOZART Horn Concertos #3 and #2. 
Vol. I BST-1002 
MOZART Horn Concertos #1 and #4, 
Vol. Il BST-1003 
DVORAK Serenade in D minor, Op. 
44 BST-1004 
TELEMANN Ouverture; Reicha 
Quintet; PISTON Quintet BST-1005 
12” Stereophonic Records $5.95 


RELEASES 








NEW MONOPHONIC RELEASE 
THUILLE Sextet in B flat Sanroma, 
piano; Boston Woodwind Quintet 
DVORAK Serenade in D minor 
Boston Woodwind Ensemble, Eric 
Simon, cond B-410 
RECENT MONOPHONIC RELEASE 
TELEMANN Ouverture; REICHA 
Quintet; PISTON Quintet; RO 
PARTZ Deux Piéces BOSTON 
Woodwind Quintet. B-407 
12” Monophonic Records $4.98 


For complete catalog write: 


BOSTON RECORDS 


246 Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts F 
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side of this recording Highs are ever-so- 


slightly fuzzy at times, but in general 


the sound is a good bit rounder and not 
quite so thin sounding as was the mon- 


tural version. Over-all clarity is other- 


wise marvelous; there are, ot course, 
simply loads of complex percussive tran- 
sients in the music to fully demonstrate 
this quality It is 


that 


interesting to note 


the stereo version uses fifty percent 


more disc space than did the monaural 
its side two for 


This 


spiraling 


which left two-thirds of 
Meyerbeer’s Les 


conservative 


Patineurs more 
setting of the 


seems to be amply justified, for the re- 


corded level is quite satisfactory—it 
should present no playback problem for 
even a somewhat low gain system—and 
surface and background noise is at a 


minimum, equal to the best of monaural 
pressings P.C.P 
7 

Bohéme™’ 


, Giannt Poggi (Rodolfo), 


PUCCINI: “La 
Stella (Mimi 
sruna Rizzoli 
chi (Marcello 
nard), Giuseppe 
Melchiorre Luise 

\lcindoro 
Parpignol 

\ldo Terrosi 


ind Orchestra of the 


\ntonietta 


Musetta), Renato Capec- 
Guido Mazzini (Schau- 
Modesti (Colline 
Benoit), Giorgio 
Onesti 


Piero de Parma 


Gerardo Gaudioso and 
Customs officials), Chorus 
San 
Carlo conducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Prandelli Columbia set M2L-401, 
four sides, $7.96 


A THE ATMOSPHERE of Naples hovers 


over this 


Teatro di 


“Bohéme’'—the sentiment and 


anguour are more than reminiscent of its 
Molinari-Prandelli, Votto, 


who conducted for Callas, paces on the 


people like 


slow side, but properly he comes to life 


in the climactic moments. There is com- 


petence rather than distinction 


tl 


iround the 


among 


all of whom know their way 


This 


mirable teamwork, but not 


€ singers, 
score makes for ad- 
an enduring 
performance 

falls on Antonietta 
Stella, who made her Metropolitan Opera 


The spotlight 
debut recently and proved to be a winning 
In this and other roles in which ! 
this 
pressed me with her vocal charm rather 


artist 


have heard soprano, she has im- 


than her ability for vocal acting. I do not 
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think that she has fully. arrived as ar 


artist. Certainly her performance ot 
Mimi bears this out, for vocally she fails 
to dim even momentarily the memory of 
De Los Tebaldi, 
haunting beauty of sound, not to mention 
Callas 


Ihe sets in which the latter ladies reign 


\ngeles or with thei 


the impressive vocal acting of 


in my estimation—remain quite un 


challenged by any others except the 


loscanini-directed set, which is dated 


in its engineering. Stella's characteriza 
tion is best in the third act, sweet but 
often self-effacing elsewhere. 

Gianni Poggi, vocally, is hardly an in- 
spired Rodolfo; his production varies in 
Of all the Rodolfos 


through 


character and quality. 


I have heard the long years 


Poggi alone creates a true illusion of the 
unheated attic in the dead of winter; he 
sings about the smoke of Parisian chim- 
neys in a voice that suggests a cold in the 
head. Elsewhere, he does some of his 
better singing on records, but now and 
sound = returns 


then his ‘“nose-cold” 


Bruna Rizzoli proves herself one of the 


best Musettas in the several ‘‘Bohéme”’ 
sets. The rest of the cast are vocally 
well balanced and _histrionically com 
petent The reproduction is well en- 


so vividly evocative of 


gineered, but not 
the time and ‘place as the Victor or Angel 
sets P.H.R 
ry 
REICHA: Quintet; PISTON: 
TELEMANN: Overture from Suite in 
D; ROPARTZ: Quintet; Boston Wood- 
B-407, $4.98 
Boston Ste- 


Quintet; 


wind Quintet. Boston 
Same, excluding Ropartz. 
reo BST-1005, $5.95.) 
ATHIS marks the recording debut of this 
fine group, duplicating a concert given at 
Other “firsts” 
involved are the initial recording of the 


the Library of Congress. 


Piston and also, as far as this reviewer can 


ascertain, of the Ropartz (incorrectly 
designated as a “quintet’’; actually it is a 
set of two pieces). Further, the liner indi- 
cates that this is the first recording made in 
the new Boston University Auditorium. 
From the sound on this disc the hall will 
be much in demand. The four works show 
a proper regard for precise stylistic bal- 
And the show a 


ance. collaborators 
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cognizance ot the problems of wind 
quintet playing that is an aural joy. 
Only a little over-projection of the clarinet, 
in the high register, is to be criticized. 
Otherwise the Bostonians make one 
wonder why so many wind groups sound 
as though they had instruments covered 
with thistles. This ensemble has a sweet- 
ness without being sonorously slick. It 
helps the Piston work considerably. The 
“pingy’’ quality that marks the  neo- 
classicist’s music remains unchanged as he 
moves from work to work. One wishes he 
would not ride so comfortably on his cre- 
itive horse and swing side-saddle at times. 
In the quintet the texture is thinner than 
in most of Piston’s compositions, but this 
is probably due to instrumental accom- 
modation rather than the music’s plan 
per se. The Reicha (the liner does not 
indicate that it is the Op. 88, No. 2) is 
music of well-established contours, general 
differences of contrast, just short of in- 
tensive probing. This is music that is 
much more fun to play than to hear. 
By far the best music on the monaural 
record are the Ropartz pieces. It is a 
wonder to observe how skillfully the 
composer contrasts contrapuntal tactics 
with canonic portions in the slow move- 
ment, and then compares the pliancy of a 
simulated waltz with scherzo style in the 


second piece. The playing is especially 

fine in this work. The liner notes are 

unfortunately the very opposite. AL. 
e 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: = Scheherazade; 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. London Stereo 
CS 6018, $4.98. 

SAME; Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
\ngel Stereo S-35505, $5.98. 

AANSERMET’S Scheherazade is care- 

fully and cleanly articulated; he is not 

given to sentimental lingerings. It makes 
quite a dazzling orchestral showpiece 

Beecham, on the other hand, has different 

ideas for this music: things come out much 

more mellow—orchestral colors are less 
bright than in Ansermet's version, more 
tender in their expression, more fairy tale- 
like. Both performances, however, I found 
exciting; the approaches seem equally 
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PHONO CARTRIOCOGOE 


For complete honesty and accuracy in 
sound re-creation. Plays monaural and 
stereo disks. Limited quantities at respon- 
sible high fidelity consultants and dealers. 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 


222 Hartrey Avenue « Evanston, Illinois 


valid. Engineering-wise I prefer the big- 
ger, more full-bodied Angel sound to the 
somewhat thinner, more brilliant, some- 
times even edgy London sound. The solo 


violin has a definite ‘‘wander’’ in the 

London version; I didn't notice this effect 

in the Angel. Stereo effects are in abun- 

dance on both discs, both in directionality 
and super-clarity. My pre-release copy of 
the Angel recording has one rather glaring 
flaw: the second movement of the Suite 
begins with a most indescribably weird 
noise—it sounds like completely garbled 
and multiple-recorded violin sound @ la 
tape recorder music. No doubt this bug 
will disappear in the regilar production 
runs. PLP 
* 

ROSENBERG: String Quartet No. 5 
(1949); String Quartet No. 6 (1953 
Parrenin Quartet; Kyndel Quartet 
Westminster XWN-18704, $4.98. 

AIT is difficult to believe that this re- 

cording marks Hilding Rosenberg’s only 

current representation in the American 

LP catalogue. Though music is con- 

stantly termed “‘international’’, the point 

remains that to most people Scandinavian 
music is bounded on the north_by Sibelius 
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Carl Nielsen 


has finally found a certain place in the 


and on the south by Grieg. 


minds of sophisticated listeners; it is time 
that the music of Lindholm, Pergament, 
Back, de Frumerie, and a good dozen 
others be given an opportunity to be 
heard. And more of Rosenberg’s output, 
as well. This pair of quartets are de- 
terminedly different and just as markedly 
Fifth is 
occupied with an excellent memory span, 
Bartok, the 
and 


opposite in value. The pre- 
including the barbarism of 
Sibelius, 


The Sixth is much 


cellular method of some 
Schénbergian sighs. 
more Rosenberg’s own even though there 
is some slight creative kinship with other 
composers (Rosenberg is not one who dis- 
covers). But the later work has synthesis, 
stylistic coherence; its pandiatonic shape 
is warmed by the neoclassic climate. This 
work is a substantial contribution, and 


from it one can well understand why 


Rosenberg is one of the leading Northern 
lights. Both quartets are played with ex- 


cellence, and the recording enjoys a 


balance of sound and a fidelity that are 


a joy to the ear. Now, then, who will 

record Rosenberg’s The Revelation of 

St. John? A.C. 
* 

ROZSA: Concert Overture, Op. 26; Three 

Hungarian Sketches, Op. 14; Theme, 


Variations and Finale, Op. 13; Franken- 
Symphony conducted 


DL-9966, 


land Orchestra 


by the Decca 
$3.98. 
ALONG-PLAYING records have made 


possible the equivalent of the painter's 


composer 


one-man show. The latest to exhibit his 


wares is the Hungarian-cum-Hollywood 
Miklés Rézsa 


his music cosmopolitan overtones 


His journeying has given 
Leip- 


zig, England, and France must be in- 


cluded—and also the ability to write a 
comprehensive score, imitating many 
styles The latter represents the ra- 


tional aspect of a Hollywood music de- 


partment Though these works are of 
Hungarian personality they are not of 
the more authentic, close-to-the-soil man- 
ner of Barték, Kodaly, or Lajtha. Prefer- 
ential consideration is given to matters of 
romantic address, with proper dissonance 
for underlining. The music is fit to size; 
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it is “respectable’’, wears the city clothe 
that Bartok said restrict the body of folk 
Roézsa is not restricted as to or 


song. 


chestration; he knows his way among 
the sonorous machinery. And he does 
conductor—certainly 
better than most composers. I end this 


review with what must seem to be an im- 


quite well as a 


polite suggestion. If there is room for a 
recording of Rézsa, there should be a fair 
amount given his compatriot Leo Weiner, 
who is for some reason altogether missing 
How about it, Fritz 


AL 


from the catalogue. 
Reiner? 
e 
SAINT-SAENS: 
minor, Op. 78 


Symphony No. 3 in C 
Prof. Hans 
(organ), Vienna Philharmusica 
Orchestra conducted by 
Urania Stereo 1001, 


(“Organ’’) ; 
Eibner 
Symphony 
Hans Swarowsky. 


$4.98. 
SAME: Alexander Schreiner (organ), 
Utah Symphony Orchestra conducted 


by Maurice Abravanel. Westminster 
Stereo WST-14004, $5.98. 
ADIFFERENT this 
rather neglected work seem to be coming 
these days. We 


versions of once 


out in droves have, 
now, these two stereodisc releases to add 
to the pile, each with ‘is strong points, 
each with its decided weaknesses. Music- 
ally, I much prefer the Swarowsky-Phil- 
harmusica reading. Enthusiasm runs 
high here; the whole performance has a 
expansive quality 


that tends to be lyrical and gentle rather 


wonderfully “coing”’ 
than coarse and impassioned. A minor 
quibble arising from this particular trait, 
the exquisite D flat 
\dagio, which is, more or less, the Sym- 


this “going-ness”’: 


phony’s second movement, suffers. We 


have, instead of noble serenity, gently 


moving lyricism—there’s too much mo- 


tion, too little repose. Toscanini caught, 
I feel, far more of the true spirit here in 
the Victor recording released several 
years ago (RCA Victor LM-1874). Other 
than this, Swarowsky does a quite satis- 
factory job. Unfortunately the Abrava- 
nel-Utah Symphony performance is poor— 
I say ‘“‘unfortunately’’ because the sound 
is nothing short of remarkable. From a 
rather cautious, hesitant opening move- 
through a and ungainly 


ment, coarse 
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Adagio, to a rather slapstick final move- 
ment, this disc is enough to make one’s 
musical innards squirm. I can’t help 
getting the feeling that, in the final sec- 
tions at least, hi-fi effects took precedence 
over musical ones at the recording ses- 
sions. Sudden splashes of brass fairly hit 
one in the face, cymbals slash out—overly 
prominent and raucous—while organ 
pedal points where I never knew pedal 
points existed blast with all the musical 
grace of a low-pitched factory whistle. 
All this is fine for the tone-deaf audio fan 
but for me it destroyed any musical 
values which were trying to be set forth. 
In sound the Westminster disc far out- 
strips the Urania. The latter tends to lose 
transparency at times, becoming ever-so- 
slightly clouded and fuzzy; the Urania 
surfaces, on my copy anyway, were on the 
noisy side. As mentioned above, the 
Westminster sound is truly remarkable 
clean, clear, dazzling. Stereo effects were 
apparent in both discs. adding depth and 
spaciousness. The organs used in the re- 
cordings are each fine-sounding, although 
I preferred the somewhat gutty sound 
of the Viennese organ to that of the more 
mellow Salt Lake City instrument. 
—P.C.P 
¥ 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3 in C 
minor, Op. 78; Marcel Dupré (organist) 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Paray. 
MG-50167, $4.98. 


Ormandy, Philz _— Columbia ML-5212 
Toscanini, N BC Columbia LM-1874 


AONE might — e expected from Paray 
a Saint-Saéns Third of boldness, lofty 
spaciousness, and striking vividness. But 
it isa Hungarian and an Italian—Ormandy 
and Toscanini—whose performances best 
meet this description and who have set 
the standards in this very French work. 


Mercury 


Paray’s is lean and narrow in scope, pro- 
saic in hue, and considerably less than 
electrifying. Paray’s work plan tends to 
be episodic and detached. There are 
scattered passages of quality, but they are 
unrelated and do not contribute to any 
integral unity of expression. The very 
capable organ contribution of Dupré 
comes off best in Mercury’s close-in, dry 
reproduction. —A.K. 
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This is 
THE 
MASS 


a recording and explanation of the 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MASS 


and its meaning 
in English 
under guidance of the 
CARMELITE FATHERS GUILD 


OF THE PROVINCE OF 
THE MOST PURE HEART OF MARY 


A magnificent achievement 495 
Export Department Established 12" 33-1/3 L.P. 
Slightly Higher in Foreign Countries Unbreakable 
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WeRRV WONT 
CURE CANCER 


If cancer is detected in its 
early, localized stage, the 
chances for cure are very much 
better. Play it safe and smart. 
See your doctor for a checkup 
every year. 
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A unique all-American series... 


DOUGLAS MOORE; Farm Journal 
MARION BAUER: Suite for String 
Orchestra; Prelude and Fugue 


CRI-101 


Thirteen Modern Madrigals 
(AVERY CLAFLIN, CHARLES MILLS, 
HALSEY STEVENS, DANIEL PINKHAM, 
ULYSSES KAY KURT LIST, JUDITH DVOR- 
KIN, EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, and 
CARTER HARMAN) 


CRI-102 
OTTO LUENING: 


tucky Rondo 
GEORGE ANTHEIL: Serenade No 1 
MARY HOWE: Stars, Sand 


CRI-103 


Symphonic Fantasia, Ken 


ELLIS KOHS: Symphony No. 1 
TOM SCO Binorie Variations; Hornpipe 
and Chantey 


CRI-104 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: The Wife 


Guerre (opera) 


CRI-105X 


of Martin 


HENRY BRANT: Angels and Devils; Concerto 
for Flute and Flute Orchestra 
IRVING FINE: Mutability (song cycle); ex 


cerpts from Music for Piano 


CRI-106 


ROBERT McBRIDE: Punch and the Judy 

AVERY CLAFLIN: Fishhouse Punch 

DOUGLAS MOORE: Cotillion Suite 
CRI-107 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Le Grande Breteche (opera) 
CRI-108X 


HENRY COWELL: Piano Music; 
Violin and Harpsichord 

ALAN HOVHANESS: Duet for Violin and 
Harpsichord 

DANIEL PINKHAM: Concerto for Celeste 
and Harpsichord Soli; Cantilena for Violin 
and Harpsichord 

CRI-109 


NORMAN DELLO JOIO: 
Ecclesiastes (Pulitzer Prize, 1957 
FRANK WIGGLESWORTH: Symphony No 
CRI-110 


PAUL CRESTON: Dance Overture 
WELLS HIVELY: Summer Holiday 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT: Square Set 
PEDRO SANJUAN: La Macumba 


CRI-111 


Prelude for 


Meditations on 


OK: LUENING-VLADIMIR USSACHEV- 


: - a in Cycles and Bells; Suite from 


VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY: A Piece for 
Tape Recorder 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: The Fortunate Islands 


CRI-112 


ANTONIO LORA: Piano Concerto 
ADOLPH WEISS: Variations for Orchestra 


CRI-113 


HENRY COWELL: Persian Set 
LOU HARRISON: Suite for Violin, Piano, and 
Small Orchestra 


CRI-114 


HERMAN BERLINSKI: Symphonic Visions 
ESTHER W. BALLOU: Prelude and Allegro 
EDWIN GERSHEFSKI: Saugatuck Suite 


CRI-115 


yy. LEE FINNEY: Quartet No. 6 
DOLPH WEISS: Trio for Clarinet, Viola, 
“a Cello 


CRI-116 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: Dance Rhythms, 


Romanza; Music for Orchestra 


7. teeta The Taking of 


Tu 
NORMAN" CAZDEN: Three Ballads from the 
Catskills 


CRI-117 


QUINCY PORTER: Quartet No. 8 
ELLIOTT CARTER: Eight Etudes and a Fantasy 


CRI-118 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Teen Scenes 
— McBRIDE: Pumpkin Eater's Little 
ue, Workout for Orchestra 
uLySses KAY: Round Dance; Polka 


CRI-119 


ROGER GOEB: Symphony No. 3 
BEN WEBER: Symphony on Poems of William 
lake 


CRI-120 
MEL POWELL: Trio for Piano, Violin, and 


ello; Divertimento for Violin and Harp, 
Divertimento for Five Winds 


CRI-121 


ROBERT NAGEL: Trumpet Concerto 
IRWIN FISCHER: Hungarian Set 
CHOU WEN-CHUNG: Landscapes 
JOHN LESSARD: Concerto for Winds and 
Strings 
CRI-122 


Composers Recordings, Tne. 


2121 BROADWAY 


Se 
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SCHUMANN: Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13; 
Sonata in G minor, Op. 22; Romance 
in F sharp, Op. 28; No. 2; Gary Graff- 
man (pianist). RCA Victor LM-2190, 
$4.98. 

Symphonic Etudes) 

Anda Angel 35046 

AIF the Etudes that follow the C sharp 

minor theme of the Op. 13 were delivered 

with the same disarming expressivity and 
brooding depth, this would be the version 
to end all versions. If it is not, it is never- 
theless not at all bad. Gary Graffman’s 
steady growth has brought a sharpening 
of his already keen insight into structure 
ind design, and he still has a flawless 
technique of quicksilver adroitness. But 
projection is another thing, and while 
there can be no questioning the effective- 
ness of Etudes Nos. 6, 8, 10, and 11, 
more fluidity and warmth and a shade 
more portamento (rather than the drier 
staccato he elects) would have enhanced 
the tonal coloration in much of the re- 
mainder. Here and there a dash of taste- 
fully applied bravura and flourish would 
not have been remiss, either. The tur- 
bulent G minor Sonata is excitingly real- 
ized. The contrastingly calm Romance, 
however, again wants tonal color. RCA 
Victor's miking is acutely realistic. —-A.K. 
a 

SCHUBERT: Piano Quintet in A, Op. 
114 (“The Trout’); Clifford Curzon 
piano) with members of the Vienna 
Octet. London LL-3025, $3.98. 

ATWO particulars make this work stand 

apart from the general run of piano 

quintets. First, it has five movements 
rather than the customary four; second, 
it utilizes a double bass. Nor does the 
bass merely support the lower voices. 
While it is responsible for this function, 
its part in the structure is more in the 
nature of the true bass, the cello being 
used as tenor to the viola’s alto; addition- 
ally, the bass is used in solo capacity and 
for color. However, the performers from 

Vienna play with a dryness that tends to 

regard the four instruments as nothing 

particularly different in instrumentation 
one from another. In place of stimulating 
difference one hears simulative sonority. 

Che notes are all in place, but the freed, 

open-air music of Schubert's first move- 
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ment and the mixed moods of the slow 

movement become sodden. Curzon stands 

apart from all this. His playing is ex- 

cellent, and paradoxically made to sound 

not so good as it is, simply because the 

complete ensemble quality and effect is 

lacking. -A.C. 

a 

SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 39; BBC Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Capitol-EMI G-7101, $4.98. 

Kletzki > Angel 35313 


Beecham ; Columbia ML-4653 
Collins London LL-574 


AALTOGETHER this is an extremely 
fine, idiomatic performance. The Scherzo 
is taken somewhat slower than one is apt 
to find elsewhere, but the over-all con- 
ception is most commendable. As an 
interpretation this recording may rank 
with the best available, although I feel 
personally that the ultimate reading, if 
one can call it that, is still to come. 
The orchestra here has been recorded 
somewhat distantly, so that some details 
in the music are occasionally not heard. 
The important timpani part, for instance, 
suffers from this fault. Also, the record- 
ing does not seem to possess much bass, 
a defect which causes some lack of 
warmth in the mid-range. Compensation 
will help toacertain extent, but the quality 
does not match up with the best orchestral 
discs of today L.K 
2 

SMITH: String Quartet; Capriccio for 

Violin and Piano; Suite for Violin 

and Clarinet; Amati String Quartet; 

Nathan Rubin (violin); André Previn 

(piano); William O. Smith (clarinet). 

Contemporary Records C-6001, $4.98. 
ALET first things be stated immediately: 
Contemporary Records deserves the sup- 
port of all those who have an interest in 
music of the present. This company 
proposes to issue a series of albums 
(this is the first, and the second deals with 
a pair of works by Toch), each covering 
one composer, who will select the music, 
choose the artists, and supervise the re- 
cording sessions. The packaging is ar- 
tistic and novel, the data on the liner is 
authentic, and the sound is excellent. 
Here is another opportunity for those who 
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decry the plethora of duplications in the 
record catalogues to prove their plea for 
new repertory. Inertia has defeated too 
many other worthy projects. This one 
deserves to continue. 

The name of Smith is fairly common; 
William O. Smith’s music is anything but 
common. It drives home its emotional 
truth by way of severe, all-logical unity. 
In great part the materials sound as though 
they were from the land of the twelve- 
tones. But affinitive profile must not be 
mistaken for definitive use of a specific 
technique. Smith's music only has the 


twelve-tone mannerism of continuity. 
His use of color is extremely important, 
but here again the effect is not part of the 
dodecaphonic didactic relationship, but 
rather serves as a dissonant quality com- 
pared to a previous neutral texture. It is 
especially exhilarating in the two duets; 
the coloristic stimulus of pizzicato, har- 
monics, bowing style, glissandi, etc., are 
most rewarding. Fragmentation is basic 
to the duets, but in the longer-lined 
quartet the result is somewhat turgid, 
and this reviewer suggests listening to the 
quartet last. It has Darius Milhaud for 
tts godfather, ind is too dedicated to the 


Milhaud some- 


times forgets torevise. It reminds one of Céz- 


unclarified line-writing 


anne’s acute criticism of a painting—that 


it was “horribly like the real thing.”’—A.C. 
* 


R. STRAUSS: Don Juan, Op. 20; Death 

and Transfiguration, Op. 24; Till 
Merry Pranks, Op. 28; 
Orchestra 


Eulenspiegel’ s 
conducted — by 
Epic LC-3439, $3.98. 


Cleveland 
George Szell. 
Till, Tod) 
Reiner, Vienna PhilharmonicRCA Victor LM-2077 
(Don Juan) 
Reiner, Chicago Sym RCA Victor LM-1888 


ATHE tone poems of Strauss probably 
have never had such clarity of instru- 
mental execution and contrapuntal out- 
line. But design must, in this music, 
take second place to narrative meaning. 
Unfortunately, the Cleveland maestro 
conveys only little of the passion of life 
or the ethereal ecstasy of death as so 
vividly set forth in Tod und Verkldrung. 
And Szell has shown a richer sense of 
humor (in Till Eulenspiegel) and a more 
suave romantic ardor (Don Juan) than he 
displays here. The orchestra can and does 
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play with seductive tonality. Epic's 
dynamic range is limited but the recording 
is perfectly in focus. \.K. 
e 
STRAVINSKY: Capriccio for Piano 
and Orchestra; Concerto for Two Pianos 
(Concerto per Due Pianoforti Soli); 
Charlotte Zelka (piano, in both works 
Alfred Brendel (piano, in Concerto 
Symphony Orchestra of the Southwest 
Baden-Baden, — con- 
ducted by Harold Byrns. Vox PL 
10660, $4.98 
Capriccio 
Magaloff, Ansermet 
Concerto) 
Gold, Fizdale Columbia ML-4853 
Bartlett, Robertson M-G-M 3038 


ABOTH works are given performances 


German Radio, 


London LL-1 392 


which can, I believe, stand up to any of 
the previous versions listed above. The 
1928 Capriccio, played here in a revised 
(1949) edition, receives a brilliant interpre- 
tation from Charlotte Zelka, who special- 
izes in contemporary music; the or- 
chestra, too, is very well handled. This 
reading is somewhat different from the 
drier, more biting Magaloff performance 
(or for that matter from the splendid 
old Sanroma version, which was available 
for a very short time on a Victor LP; 
when will he be persuaded to re-record it? 
However, although orchestral details are 
brought out skillfully, the over-all effect 
lacks the proper clarity because of con- 
siderable resonance in the recording itself 
Whether or not this is a detriment de- 
pends considerably on personal taste 
Let it be added only that there is a great 
deal of humor in the performance. The 
neoclassic Concerto for Two Pianos, 
written in 1935, is done with good feeling 
for the style of the piece. The recorded 
sound is again resonant, but here the effect 
is quite different, for the pianos actually 
assume a more powerful sonority. Very 
impressive playing. —I.K 
a 
STRAVINSKY: Le sacre du printemps; 
New York Philharmonic conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein. Columbia ML- 
5277, $3.98 
Markevitch Angel 35549 
Fricsay Decca 9781 
Monteux Victor LM-2085 
AFOR many this will be the preferred 
version. Surely there has never been a 
more exciting or frenetic one. Bernstein's 
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way with this music has long been ad- 
mired, and it is very good finally to have 
his dynamic interpretation available on 
records. There are many fine things in 
this performance, among them the more 
than most conductors) heavily accented 
chords at the beginning of the Dance 
of the Adolescents, the real Russian folk- 
like quality near the beginning of the second 
part of the ballet, the terrific drive of the 
Glorification of the Chosen One, and the con- 
cluding pages of the Sacrificial Dance, which 
for once don't appear to be anti-climactic. 
Bernstein builds excitement upon excite- 
ment, his orchestra responds beautifully 
there are many wonderful solo instru- 
mental passages that are great credit to 
the members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic), and yet I feel ever so slightly 
unconvinced by the performance on the 
whole. This is definitely a recording to 
own if you do not already have one, but for 
me, at least, it doesn’t entirely displace 
the older Monteux (Victor LM-1149, 
now withdrawn) or Markevitch versions. 
Either of these conductors communicates 
the music to a greater degree than Bern- 
stein: there is more atmosphere, the 
ballet has a more unified shape; it is not 
just a series of exciting rhythmic por- 
tions held together by a pagan plot 
The recorded quality is very good, with 
especially fine detail coming through in 
the woodwinds. —I.K. 


t 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet 
Overture-Fantasy; PROKOFIEV:  Ro- 
meo and Juliet (excerpts); Berlin Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Lorin Maazel, 
Decca DL-9967, $3.98. 

Tchaikovsky) 

Page, Orch. Soc. of Boston 

Toscanini, NBC...... 
Prokofie Vv) 

Munch, Boston (excerpts) 

Bolshoi (complete) 


Cook 1169 
RCA Victor LM-1019 


RCA Victor LM-2110 
; Westminster 2206 
ATHE plus values in Maazel's concept 
ft the Prokofiev excerpts (not so noted 
on the cover) exceed the minus quantities. 
Beginning with the virile opening of 
“The Montagues and the Capulets”’ 
trom Suite No 2, he achieves the biting 
sonority called for with telling effect. 
But later, in “‘Romeo at Juliet’s Grave”, 
Maazel is still stressing sonority where the 
principal elements are drama and depth 
expressed through a tense melodic web 
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If you are interested in 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


... oF would like to learn about it— 


—this is your opportunity. Nowhere are 
the exciting sounds and brilliant techniques 
of modern composers reproduced and in- 
terpreted as they are in exclusive FIRST 
EDITION RECORDS. These are first record- 
ings of newly commissioned symphonic 
works by the world’s master composers— 
played superbly and flawlessly recorded 
in high-fidelity by the renowned 

LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 

Robert Whitney, Conductor 
“Splendid sound”. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 


"...a service to music unequalled”. 


Christian Science Monitor 


"... the reproduction is a model of 


clarity”. St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


"... recording and performances, 


excellent”. Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


"... quality higher than critics 
dared hope”. Time Magazine 
These “collector's item” recordings are en- 
gineered by Columbia Masterworks tech- 
nicians. All are contemporary music, with 
the composer working closely with the 
orchestra to achieve a true and sensitive 
interpretation, Available from the Society 
only, they represent a priceless collection 
of new, exciting music ... the finest ex- 
pressions of living composers the world over. 


OFFER LIMITED—SEND TODAY FOR 
@ INFORMATION ON FREE TRIAL RECORDS ¢ 


7 

LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOC IETY 

@ Duite 3510, 830 S. 4th St., Louisville 3, Ky. 

® Please send me free, complete information on exclu 
® Jive First Edition Records and free record offer. 
* 

* Name - e “ 

e 

® Address 

e 
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While the two 


small dances from the second suite are 


and extended phrasings. 


neatly and pleasingly delineated, the fol- 
lowing “Death of Tybalt’ again suffers 
from an orchestral imbalance and lack 
of dramatic emphasis. The recent and 
more nearly complete performance by 
Munch and the Bostonians still takes top 
honors, although one by Mitropoulos and 
the New York Philharmonic is due shortly 
In the Tchaikovsky account of Shakes- 
peare’s immortal tragedy, Maazel demon- 
strates neither a clear understanding of 
structural considerations nor a command 
of the dramatic elements. The introduc- 
tion (marked Andante non tanto quasi 
moderato) is taken altogether too slowly, 
so that when the poco a poco stringendo 
comes it lacks relationship to what had 
come before. The reading further lacks 
both contrapuntal (in the battle) and 
articulative definition. The ritard at the 
first statement of the D flat love theme 
is anti-climactic, and of Maazel’s own 
devising, not Tchaikovsky’s The huge 
one at,the close defies logic. Decca’'s 
engineers did not solve all their problems, 
either. 3 @ 


ew York Phi eeette 


WALTON: Concerto for Violoncello and 
Orchestra; BLOCH: Schelomo; Gregor 
Piatigorsky 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. Victor LM-2109, $4.98 


(cello), with the Boston 


Bloch 

Navarra Capitol P-18012 
Rose Columbia ML-4425 
ATHIS concerto features many of 


Walton's virtues—his strong, fluent har- 
monic language and the mastery of his 
craftmanship I find it less interesting, 
musically and expressively, than many of 
his other works. Schelomo, on the other 
hand, is one of the great twentieth-century 
masterpieces, and it cries, weeps, and 
agonizes in this beautifully molded _per- 
formance. Both compositions are special- 
ties with Piatigorsky. The concerto is 
dedicated to him, and he is famous for 
his interpretation of the Bloch. And in the 
matters of tone, technique, and _ inter- 
pretation he is indeed superb here. His 
intonation, however, is frequently quest- 
ionable, and at times painful. Would that 
this were not the case, for Munch and his 
forces have rarely been in such mag- 
nificent form, and Victor's engineers give 


their all D. H. M 





In addition to the Mahler Second 
reviewed in this issue, 
Walter has 
New York Philharmonic in numer 

oe 


sus recoraings 


Symphony 


Bruno conducted the 


Among these are: 


Mahler: First Symphony ML-4958 
Mahler: Fourth Symphony ML-4031 
Mahler: Fifth Symphony SL-L71 
Bruckner: Te Deum ML-4980 
Haydn: Symphonies 96, 102 ML-5059 
Mozart: Symphonies 39, 41 * ML-5014 


R. Strauss: Don Juan; Death and 


Transfiguration 


ML-1650 


CoLtumBia Masrerworks 


Under its new Music Director, Leonard 
Bernstein, the New York Philharmonic 
has begun a notable series of re- 
corded performances. The following* 


have been issued in recent months: 





Handel: Messiah M2L-212 
Stravinsky: Firebird Suite; 
Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet ML-5182 
Bartok: Violin Concerto (with Isaac 

Stern ML-5283 
Stravinsky: The Rite of Spring ML-5277 


Ravel: Bolero; La Valse; 


Rapsodie espagnole ML-5293 


AYUALUEAAVAVECUEUATAGUEUAANUEUEUOOOEAEUOEGAAUOEOEUOUAEOED EU OTOEOEDADADOEUAUOEGEDEOEUEU OD AOUEUAUOUEUENEEOOU AAEM A EUOEA ED EUOOU EOE UOO EOE EDOEOODED MUAH ETA = 





= Memo to Concertgoers Everywhere: Are you planning a vacation or business trip that will = 
= bring you to New York this winter? You can plan ahead with our 1958-59 Concert Schedule. = 
= Write for your free copy. New York Philharmonic, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y = 
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‘Woman and the World’ 


HE Siegfried Idyll, writes annotator 
7: dward Cole, was “a tribute to the 
woman who had borne Wagner a son June 
6, 1869. Cosima, the daughter of Franz 
Liszt and the Countess d’Agoult, was 
it that time still waiting to obtain a 
Wagner and she were not 
1870.” 
In her memoirs, Alma Mahler describes 


divorce 
free to marry until August 25, 


how Gustav, preceding their marriage 
ind the composition of his Fifth Sym- 
phony, tormented himself about his long 
“Suppose I am too old... Oh, 


if only you had had a love affair or were a 


celibacy: 


widow, it would be all right.””. ‘‘He was 
only blurting out’’, she writes, ‘‘what 
many think who secretly wish for an 
‘experienced woman’... At last the 
only natural solution occurred. The 
consequences soon followed and I suf- 
fered bitterly.” In the German poem 
Dehmel prefaces 
Schénberg’s Verkldrte Nacht, we find (as 
paraphrased by Henry Krehbiel): ‘She 


by Richard which 


confesses a sin to the man at her side: 
she is with child, and he is not the father. 
She had lost belief in happiness, and, 
longing for life’s fullness, for motherhood 
ind mother’s duty, she had surrendered 
herself. shuddering, to the embraces of a 
man she knew not. A man speaks 
Let her not burden her soul with thoughts 
of guilt. See, the moon’s sheen enwraps 
the universe... It, too, will transfigure 
the little stranger, and she will bear the 
child to him.” 

Is all this pure coincidence, or what is 
this record trying to prove? If it is that 
the tenderer side of these three post- 
romantic composers, who usually turned 
to the heroic, had more than a touch in 
common, the point is well made. The 
name of the book from which Dehmel's 
poem derives, Weth und die Welt (Woman 


WAGNER: Siegfried Idyll; MAHLER: 
Adagietto for Strings and Harp (from 
Symphony No. 5 in C sharp minor); 
SCHONBERG: Verkldrte Nacht; M- 
G-M Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Winograd. M-G-M E-3630, $4.98. 
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and the World), might have been an appro- 
priate title for this LP. 

It is strange indeed that in this heyday 
of the chamber orchestra the real pro- 
genitor of our modern concept of such a 
group, Wagner's Siegfried Idyll of 1870, 
should almost invariably be performed in 
a monstrous alignment of fifty or sixty 
strings against a mere eight wind instru- 
ments, instead of the small handful of 
strings which Wagner devised. It is even 
stranger that Arthur Winograd, the dis 
tinguished former cellist of the Juilliard 
Quartet and lately M-G-M’s exclusive 
Marco Polo into all the rarer forms and 
orchestral combinations, should not seize 
the opportunity to place this lovely 
Idyll on its rightful throne at the head of 
a now numerous and distinguished suc- 
cession. In its beautifully graduated 
climaxes, the flute, oboe, bassoon, trumpet, 
two clarinets and two horns are still 
drowned in a sea of strings here. Karl 
Miinchinger has taken us part of the way 
in the right direction, so let us go forward. 

It is possible that Winograd misread 
the title Adagietto which Mahler applied 
to the fourth section of his five-movement 
Fifth Symphony in 1902. 
the composer’s intention, it signifies a 


According to 


short Adagio movement, not a modifica- 
tion of the slow (Adagio) tempo in the 
same sense as Allegretto signifies a modifi- 
cation of the fast (Allegro) tempo. At 
least I don’t see how a conscientious 
musician could so disregard the iadica- 
tion Molto adagio (very slowly) over the 
main theme unless he thought it was a 
misprint. It is not. For the true Adagi- 
etto, hear Westminster XWN-2220, con- 
ducted by Scherchen, a man who under- 


“i 


stands a ‘‘seelenvoll’’ (soulful) pianissimo; 
Walter's LP is not in a class with his old 
Vienna 78, nor is the recording quality. 

It would seem that another unifying 
principle of this record is that each piece 
is presented somewhat differently from 
what the composer originally intended. 
The Jdyll began as a birthday greeting 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Stereod1sc 
Miscellany 


Overtures in Hi-Fi: ADAM: Si jétais 
row; AUBER: Le Domino Noir; 
HEROLD: Zampa; NICOLAI: The 


Verry Wives of Windsor; REZNICEK: 
Donna Diana; SUPPE: Pique Dame; 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra conducted 
by Albert Wolff Stereo CS- 
6015, $4.98 
AHERE'’S a raft of light and delightful 
listening, 


London 


precisely and zestfully _ per- 


formed. The sound is bright and clean, 

with good stereo directionality and big- 

Highly recommended. P.C.P. 

e 

The Band of the Coldstream Guards; 
conducted by Major Douglas A. 
RCA Victor LSP-1480, $5.98. 

AJOLLY cool, crisp, and efficient players, 


these chaps! 


ness. 


Pope 


Devotees of coolly, crisply, 
and efficiently played band music will, I 
am sure, go wild over this disc. I, how- 
ever, found this seemingly interminable 


string of marches unutterably boring; 


the music just goes on and on and on and 
on, without much genuine spirit or life. 
The sound is big, brassy, and quite noisy. 
Hi-fiers take note 
stull. 


this is superb show-off 

\lthough directionality is almost 

non-existent, the stereo here does produce 

a fine degree of clarits PP 

* 

Neue Deutschmeister Band in Stereo; 
conducted by Karl Zaruba. Elektra 
Stereo 203-X, 

AFOR 


trivialities as playing on pitch this re- 


$5.95. 





those who worry about such 


cording is not recommended. If not ex- 
amples of precision, the performances are 
certainly enthusiastic and The 
music is unbelievably bad, falling into two 
ump-bah ump-bah-bah. 
Taken with copious amounts of beer 


lively. 


categories: and 


as is indeed suggested by the depiction 
of the portly guzzling tentleman on the 
the jacket—this motley 
assortment might be, I suppose, palatable 
and even fun; unfortunately, I hate beer. 
The sound is above reproach, really quite 
EC.P. 


rear of record 


excellent 
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Music For Non-Thinkers: The Gucken- 
heimer Sour Band, Dr. 
Guckenheimer, Aa pellmeister. 
Victor LSP-1721, $5.98. 

AWHAT can one say about this gay bit 

of Teutonic nonsense that is not implied 


Kraut Fritz 


KCA 


in the Herr Doktor Guckenheimer’s liner 
a ae ae 
Haus’ 
the 


notes? 
Hofbrau 
flavor of 


Munchen 
the genuine 
beer-hall. Tc 
provided the 
band with steins of lager beer before the 
recordings were made. 


steht ein 
captures 
Munich 

achieve verisimilitude, I 
I consumed four 
liters of lager, and yet my stirring vocal 
indicates that I remained coherent. On 
the other hand, there is an exaggerated 
air of rowdy inebriacy to the music. 
the fault of 


fellows, 


. .this 
is obviously the recording 


technicians, poor unaccustomed 
to the potency of good Bavarian beer.” 
Perhaps some of this beer overflowed to 
the processing plant, because my copy was 
afflicted on both sides with intermittent 
sputtering sounds. Otherwise, sound is 
excellent, with the stereo spread a trifle 
If musical 
horseplay is your glass of stout this diss 
is heartily (West Coast 
readers will perhaps not be surprised t 


learn that Herr G. is none other than the 


wide for an eight-man group. 
recommended. 
irrepressible Richard Gump, proprietor of 


the San that 


surname, 


bears his 


Le 


Francisco store 


] 


Inited States Air Force—A Portrait 
in Sound; Arthur Godfrey (narrator 
and members of the United States Air 
Force (animate and inanimate). Vox 
Stereo ST-PL 10.520, $5.95. 
ALOVERS of big noise will have fun with 

this. The aircraft sounds are impressive 

and will certainly show off speaker sys- 
effects are 


tems to advantage. Stereo 


modest—there are a few spots where jets 
roar out of one speaker and into the other 
the sound seems undistorted enough al- 
though it’s really hard to tell with this 
sort of thing. 
end—his recorded much toc 
loudly (but turn him down and the sound 


Godfrey annoyed me no 
voice is 
effects lose their effectiveness) while his 


narration is pompous, his _ inflections 
See 


December, 1957 issue, page 171. 


strained also the 


PALF 
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The Stereo Amplifier 
that sets the Standards 





The H. H. Scott engineering 
laboratories proudly introduce the 
new Model 299 40 watt stereophonic 
amplifier control center. It contains 
many advance features that not 
only meet the needs of today’s 
stereophonic program sources, but 
anticipate the requirements of the 


future 
— 617134 

















a Ee 
WANTT7 


91011825 12 





1 40 watt power stage consisting of dual 20 watt power 
amplifiers. You need this much power to meet the re- 
quirements of today’s speaker systems. 2 Completeiy 
Separate Bass and Treble controls on each channel so 
that different speakers may be matched. 3 Provision 
for connecting both a stereo phono cartridge and stereo 


October, 1958 


for the Next Decade! 





tape heads. 4 Phase reverse switch to compensate for 
improperly phased tape recordings or loudspeakers. 
5 Special balancing circuit for quick and accurate volume 
balancing of both channels. 6 Separate record scratch 
and rumble filters. 7 Unique visual signal light control 
panel. Instantly indicates mode of operation. 8 Can be 
used as an electronic crossover (bi-amplifier). 9 Special 
compensation for direct connection of tape playback heads 
without external preamp. 10 Special switching lets you 
use your stereo pickup on monaural records. 11 You 
can play a monaural source such as an FM tuner through 
both channels simultaneously, effectively doubling power. 
12 Loudness compensation. 13 Stereo tape recorder 


output. 
Size in accessory walnut case: 


15'4w x 5h x 124d. Price 
$199.95. (West of Rockies 


$204.95) 


Write for complete 
technical specifications and 
new catalog RG-10. 





H. H. SCOTT, INC., 111 POWDERMILL RD., MAYNARD, MASS. 
EXPORT: TELESCO INTERNATIONAL CORP., 36 W. 40TH ST., N. ¥. C. 
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commercial recording companies can per- 
them all. 
\ co-ordinated series of recordings could 
then be that the 
best available artists and adequate per- 
sonnel are allotted to each work, and to 


suade themselves to record 


envisioned, to ensure 


present them with uniformly explanatory 
textual annotations. Only then will the 
full impact of Mahler’s ever-seeking musi- 
cal mind be observable to all. 

There are many things that could 
happen to the Mahler centennial itself in 
1960. It could be as exciting as the 
Mozart bicentennial of 1956, or it could 
pass by as obscurely as the Schumann 
memorial of the same year. A good deal 
will depend on organization. The dis- 
tinguished core of conductors already 
pledged to the Honorary Board of the 
Gustav Mahler Society of America offers 
a promising start, and the truly festival 
nature of Mahler’s major works makes 
them ideal as the unifying principle of 
such musical celebrations as our country 
is famous for. An early general agree- 
ment as to the most appropriate locations 
and participating artists would go far 
1960, 
it will be exactly forty years since the 
first complete Mahler festival, under the 
direction of Willem Mengelberg in Amster- 


toward realizing that dream. In 


GUSTAV MAHLER SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


dam. With proper foresight and _plan- 
ning, that ‘unforgotten triumph could be 
achieved this time in both Europe and 
America. In all these respects the 
American Society is in close touch with 
the International Gustav Mahler Society, 
which has its seat in Vienna and branches 


throughout Europe. 
that other 


should come from the full membership, 


It is contemplated ideas 


not just from the originators of the 
Gustav Mahler Society of America. All 
suggestions will be encouraged, and it is 
desired member shall be an 


active participant in accordance with his 


that every 


nacive enthusiasm and _ intuitions, and 
shall have a thorough understanding of 
all activities performed by the Society. 
The membership fee is $10.00 a year, 
and _ additional 


contributions are very 


much appreciated A financial statement 
will be sent to each member at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

The wider the support received by the 
Society, the more of the desirable ob- 
jectives it will be able to pursue. There- 
fore I urge a!l those interested in reading 
thus far to join the new organization now, 
to support it to a further extent appro- 
priate to their means, and to enclose a 
list of their acquaintances who may wish 


J.D. 


to know of its existence. 


12 East 93rd Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Alma Mahler Werfel 
Honorary President 
George J. Nelson 
President 
Bruno Walter 


Honorary Chairman 


Leonard Bernstein 
Rafael Kubelik 
Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Pierre Monteux 
Eugene Ormandy 


Honorary Board: 

Fritz Reiner 

Carleton Sprague Smith 
William Steinberg 

Fritz Stiedry 

Heinz Unger 


I wish to become a member of the GUSTAV MAHLER SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA and enclose herewith my check for 


Membership fee 


$10.00 


A contribution of $ 


SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 


PLEASE PRINT) 


The Society intends to qualify as an exempt organization under the Federal tax laws, 
and in the opinion of counsel all dues and contributions to the Society are deductible. 
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—_—-————(Continued from page 107) 
playing mostly his own compositions, 
operatic fantasias, and potpourris on na- 
tional anthems, he was acknowledged as 
one of the foremost Bach and Beethoven 
interpreters of the epoch and, indeed, 
many preferred his Chopin playing to 
Liszt's. When we consider that Gotts- 
chalk was the first in a long line of barn- 
storming keyboard virtuosi to tour the 
hamlets and cowtowns of his native land, 
where even a piano was often a curiosity, 
we can understand his reluctance to be a 
musical missionary for the classics. Be- 
sides, since he had assumed the obliga- 
tions of supporting his mother, brothers 
and sisters at an early age, he had to 
make money. 


j In his diary, Notes of a 
Pianist, which by the way was a best 
seller when it was first published in 1881 
and still makes fascinating reading, 
Gottschalk excuses himself for catering 
to the prevailing tastes of the day with a 
“What will it 
matter a thousand years from now?” 
Gottschalk died in Rio de Janeiro on 
December 18th, 1869, not under mysteri- 


characteristic shrug: 


ous circumstances, as has been generally 
supposed, but of appendicitis. Like Cho- 
pin, he was only forty when he died. His 
death was as romantic as his life: He 
collapsed at the piano while playing one 
of his own compositions— Morte! 

Where the Word Ends brings Gottschalk 
and his period vividly alive. The author 
apparently left no stone unturned in 
tracking down the facts and sifting them 
from the rumors and legends that sprang 
up, like weeds after a rain, around the 
pianist during his life and later. The book 
is more than merely factual; it gives us 
a colorful picture of the state of the 
nation during the ante-bellum, Civil War, 
and Reconstruction years. If you want 
to know, for instance, why New Orleans 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 


October, 1958 


was known as the “Gomorrah of American 
cities’ in those days, or what railroad 
travel was like during the war years, 
you will find this information here along 
with the details of the programs Gotts- 
chalk played and the halls he played 
them in. A host of interesting personages, 
too, flit through these pages. The chapter 
on Ada Clare—that emancipated woman 
who proudly bore Gottschalk’s son out of 
wedlock—is especially engrossing. 

In this “birth-to-death odyssey” the 
author naturally has relied for a good deal 
of the more pertinent information on the 
Notes of a Pianist, but the gleanings are 
for the most part woven into the fabric 
of the narrative in Loggins’ own words 
rather than those of the original author. 
While this makes for a more readable 
style, Gottschalk was, after all, a well- 
read man of the world and a keen observer 
of men and events. Also, he was no mean 
writer himself. Loggins quotes him too 
sparingly, I think. Gottschalk’s descrip- 
tion of President Lincoln for instance, is 
one of the most graphic ever penned, 
but you won’t find it in this book. 

Loggins makes no attempt to evaluate 
Gottschalk’s music from an analytical 
standpoint. He does, however, in the 
Bibliographical Note that follows the 
final chapter, give a complete and valuable 
catalogue of Gottschalk’s works, pub- 
lished and unpublished, in chronological 
order. 

There is no discography, probably for 
the simple reason that Gottschalk was, 
until recently, almost totally ignored by 
the recording companies. And yet | 
know that band recordings of The Dying 
Poet and The Last Hope were in circula- 
tion during the early 1900s. 
Novaes’ acoustical 


Guiomar 
recording of the 
Grande Fantasie on the Brazilian National 
Anthem, originally issued on two single- 
faced twelve-inch discs, remains so far as 
I know the only Gottschalk piece ever to 
appear on the Victor Red Seal label. Miss 
Novaes re-recorded this work, along with 
The Last Hope, for the Ampico Reproduc- 
ing Piano. The celebrated Liszt pupil 
Arthur Friedheim also made a roll of 
The Banjo for this instrument. Even 


(Continued on page 151) 
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SPEAK AND READ 


FEN 


Armand and Louise Begue 


PHONOTAPES LANGUAGE SERIES 















Part One: Basic and Ifttermediate 








This unique three-unit course will enable you 

to learn or practice French at any level: Basic 

and Intermediate - Conversational - Literary. 
For the first time a language study Part 2: CONVERSATIONAL 


cour.e divided into 3 distinct sec- (Refresher & Advanced) 
tions—sold separately or complete. 


Study the part which suits your Simulated conversations on everyday 
learning needs! topics designed to provide fluency in 
speaking. Illustrated book. 
Part 1: BASIC & INTERMEDIATE 2-12” ip records PHONOLISCS 2001-B $13.90 
(Beginning & Refresher) Part 3: LITERATURE 
Correct pronunciation and intonation (Advanced) 


taught from the first lesson. Gram- Poetry and prose passages selected 


matical essentials explained. 176 page from the works of 20 major writers 
illustrated book. 17th, 18th, 19th Cent. Illustrated book 


3-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-A $20.85 2-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-C $13.90 


SPEAK AND READ FRENCH is available on both long-play records and tapes. 


Available now at leading record and book stores PHONOTAPES INC. 
Write for FREE descriptive booklet 248 West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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CHAUSSON: Symphony in B flat, 
Op. 20; Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Paray. 
Stereo MDS5-26, $12.95. 

ATO those who care to read no further I 

simply say: 


Mercury 


go right out and buy this 
tape; it’s marvelous on all counts.  Al- 
though the annotator for this album 
tries to make much of what he calls the 
“elegiac tone’ of Chausson’s musical 
language exemplified in this symphony, 
I have always found nothing but sun- 
light and bright color in the work—youth 
rushing deliriously to encompass life 
an outpouring of love and joy. I feel 
this atmosphere pervading the score 
even more so in the present performance. 
Paray exercises just the amount of re- 
straint necessary to keep the piece from 
becoming sloppy in its passion; the over- 
all musical impact is awesome. The 
sound, too, is of first rank, although the 
tape hiss level is a bit high. Lush, wide- 
range, remarkably clean—this is stereo ac 
its best P<.F. 
* 
GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite, Mississippi 
Suite; Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Slatkin. 
Capitol Stereo ZF-53, $14.95. 
ATHESE soggy musical travelogues are 
given rather dry readings by Slatkin in 
this sonically irreproachable stereo taping. 
Let’s be honest—this isn’t the greatest 
music but it can be loads of fun to listen 
to when performed with liberal doses of 
Schmalz and humor. Slatkin is far too 
stingy with these qualities, and so his per- 
formances are lukewarm, although one 
cannot miss the professional polish with 
which things are dashed off. As indicated, 
the sound is mellow, full and exceptionally 
clean—even in such muddiness-prone 
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passages as those in the ‘“Cloudburst”’ 
movement of the Grand Canyon Suite. 
The Mississippi Suite has been re- 
corded closer in, and I found it a little 
more spectacular stereo-wise, but the 
entire tape is really quite excellent in this 


respect. Vainly humble, more-or-less 

autobiographical program notes by the 

composer are included. gh x 
. 


HANDEL: “ Messiah’, Excerpts, Volume 
IT: Why Do the Nations, Pastoral Sym- 
phony, There Were Shepherds Abiding, 
Glory to God in the Highest, Rejoice 
Greatly, Behold I Tell You a Mystery, 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, Worthy is the 
Lamb, Amen; Adele Addison (soprano), 
Lorna Sydney (contralto), David Lloyd 
(tenor), Donald Gramm (bass), the 
chorus cf the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, and the Zimbler Sin- 
fonietta conducted by Thompson Stone 
Livingston Stereo BO-10-F, $11.95. 

AEXCEPT for one irritating matter this 

tape is fine both musically and technically. 

The flaw: the Amen Chorus begins and 

ends in totally different tempi (I clocked 

the starting speed at roughly 69 to the 

quarter note and the final speed at 108 

to the quarter). The worst thing about 

this change is that it doesn’t occur gradu- 
ally, but all at once. About one-third 
of the way through the chorus (specifically, 
at the tutti entrance immediately following 
the first two-part episode for Violins I and 

II alone) we suddenly find ourselves mov- 

ing along at a fifty per cent faster rate; 

it’s perfectly weird, and it sounds as if a 

large percentage of the performers weren't 

expecting it either. Apart from this 

Amen Chorus the performances are intelli- 

gent and straightforward, expressive but 

not romanticized, with all participants 
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acquitting themselves competently. The 
sound, except for an overly far-away 
chorus partly smothered by the orchestra, 
is generally full and sonorous. P.C.P 
* 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 102 in B flat; 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mogens Woldike. Vanguard 
Stereo VRT-3009, $11.95. 

ATHIS one should indeed tickle the 

palate of the listener, be he a Haydn- 

Both the per- 

formance and the sound are of a kind: 


lover or merely a fi-seeker 


meticulously clean, clear, and sturdy 
couldn't ask for better 


Pact. 


one simply 


MOZART: Quintet for Horn and Strings 
in E flat, K. 407; Quartet for Oboe and 
Strings in F, K. 370; John Barrows 
French horn), Ray Still (oboe), The 
Fine Arts Quartet. Concertapes Stereo 
24-10 ,$11.95 

ABARROWS' 


astounding 


dexterity Is positively 
Phere’s nothing unwieldy 
about the French horn as played here 
it’s quite limpid, expressive, and graceful. 
The other participants perform com- 
petently and intelligently, even if some- 
what coolly. Stereo provides this re- 
cording with a grand sense of presence; 
the players are right in the listening room. 
Che sound quality is beautifully clean and 
natural I can’t help mentioning the 
marvelous packaging job: the reel begins 
with several feet of leader tape—the first 
use of such tape I've yet seen, unfortunate- 
ly—and comes in a durable plastic con- 
tainer that forms an almost airtight seal. 
Someone used a little thought and com- 
mon sense on this gh 2 
2 
PROKOFIEV: Suite from “The Love for 
Three Oranges”, Op. 33a; London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Antal 
Dorati. Mercury Stereo MWS5-18, 
$6.95. 
A THOUGH the complete satirical opera 
composed in 1919) had to wait until the 
1949 production at New York's City 
Center for full acceptance, the suite drawn 
from the work in 1924 has long held public 


favor. Included in the excerpts are 
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Les Ridicules from the Prologue, the dia- 
bolical Scéne infernale and March from 
Act IT, the Act IIT Scherzo, the love music 
of Le Prince et la Princesse, and the con- 
cluding La Fuite from the final act. 
Dorati’s affinity to the plushly scored 
The flair 
and really exciting sweep with which he 


pieces is immediately obvious. 


presents them take all interpretative 
honors on both tape and disc. Mercury 
has caught the performance with gleaming 
colors. A.K. 
7 
RODGERS: “South Pacific’ (Excerpts); 
New World Theatre Orchestra and 
Hollywood Sound Stage Chorus con- 
ducted by Heinrich Alster. Bel Canto 
Stereo STB-36, $9.95. 
WILLSON: “The Music 
cerpts); same artists. Bel 
Stereo STC-37, $7.95. 
AMOST of the more popular selections 
from these two Broadway hits are pre- 


Man” (Ex- 
Canto 


sented in this very similar-sounding pair 
of stereo tapes. The performances are 
slick, polished, and cold-blooded; none 
of the gusto, none of the on-stage drive 
and exuberance of a Broadway show is 
felt here. Asa result, I found both tapes 
rather dull listening. The sound quality 
is generally excellent although a little 

bright and with the voices recorded a 

little too close-in to suit my taste. In 

general, while there are those who might 

be attracted by the super-smooth, ultra- 

professional, Hollywoodish performances 

presented here, I prefer my Broadway 

with a little more punch. PP. 
« 

STRAVINSKY: Symphony in Three 
Movements, The Firebird—Suite; Cento 
Soli Orchestra conducted by Rudolph 
Albert. Omegatape 3008, $14.95. 

AHERE'S an almost extinct breed 

monaural tape! Let’s not smile dis- 

dainfully, however, for this belatedly 
arrived tape sounds, even to my stereo- 
saturated ears, quite impressive. It is 
extremely clean, uncolored, and wide- 
range. The performances are vigorous, 
tense, cleanly and sharply etched. Albert 
has a keen dramatic sense and obviously 
knows his way around in this music; the 


- ¢ Se 


results are stunning. 
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INCE THE introduction of the first 
S ESL monaural cartridge this com- 
pany's products have been among those 
against which other cartridges are meas- 
ured With the coming of the stereo 
record, cartridge manufacturers have 
rushed their products to the market in 
order to cash in on early sales. The ESL 
C-100 was not one of the first. Apparently 
much research has gone into the develop- 
ment of this model. The results are out- 
standing 

Remember that the cartridge is a me- 
chanical rather than a purely electronic 
device, and thus a potential weak link in 
any music system. None is_ perfect; 
all add some recognizable coloration to the 
material reproduced. ESL sound has been 
known as somewhat bright and very clean, 
with exceptional instrument separation. 
The C-100, accordingly, has smooth, 
silky reproducing characteristics. ESL 
cartridges have always had the ability 
to make good records sound marvelous 
and bad records virtually unlistenable. 
Likewise the C-100. 

Technical Data: The ESL C-100 con- 
tains two miniature D’Arsonval move- 
ments (coils). Through universal gimbal 
fingers and jeweled pivots, these are driven 
by the stylus via the stylus mounting shoe. 
rhe result is an extremely free-moving de- 
vice responsible for the excellent vertical 
and lateral compliance figures. 

On the excellent Cook Chromatic 
Scale test record the cartridge had no 
difficulty negotiating the sharp groove 
undulations of the tone-burst portions. 
No recorded material I had on hand, 
either stereo or monaural, proved too 
much for the compliance of the C-100. 


Responce: 30 to 15,000 + 3db 

Output: 2mv per channel 

Compliance: v., 5 X 10-8; 1., 

same 

Dynamic Mass of Stylus: .003 
grams 

Channel Separation: 20-25db 

Stylus Change: by factory 
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In the matter of frequency response I 
found that the manufacturers’ specifica- 
tions were definitely on the conservative 
side. Using the Elektra 35 test record (a 
monaural test disc that sweeps from 
18.75 to 20,000 cps) I found the response 
on the left channel to be + 3db 28 to 
20,000 cycles and the right channel to be 
18.75 to 20,000 cycles, also +3db._ I 
might add that the two channels are very 
closely matched—the response curves of 
the two overlapped up to about 1,000 
cycles and above that they never deviated 
more than 2!4db from each other to 
20,000 cycles. 

In actual listening tests with a mon- 
aural disc, switching back and forth be- 
tween the two channels produced no dis- 
cernible difference. In the belief that 
a stereo cartridge must also be capable of 
satisfactorily playing existing monaural 
collections I set up two turntables, one 
equipped with the C-100 and the other 
with a Concert Series ESL. Using sepa- 
rate copies of the same record on the two 
tables I was able to A-B switch between 
the two cartridges, alternately feeding 
one or the other through the same ampli- 
fier and speaker. The sound of the C-100 
was not quite so clean as the Concert, 
nor Was it so bright-sounding. In part the 
brightness of the Concert is due to a slight 
peak in the vicinity of 15,000 cycles. This 
peak is absent in the C-100, making for a 
somewhat more mellow sound. 

In listening tests on stereo records, 
channel crosstalk separation was kept 
at very low levels, well within the pub- 
lished specifications. Since the output of 
the cartridge is in the order of 2 mv per 
channel, output transformers are a virtual 


ELECTRO-SONIC 


Gyro/Jewel C-100 
Electrodynamic 


$85.00 (includes two 


transformers) 
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DYNAKITS 


Acclaimed as the finest available—by 
laboratory test or critical listening—in 
money-saving kit form! 

«Easiest assembly due to use of printed 
circuit boards with all parts factory 
mounted. The use of printed circuitry 
insures accurate reproducibility of the 
characteristics of Dynakit high fidelity 
kits. 

« Outstanding quality of components and 
circuitry insures the finest listening 
quality. 





Dynakits have been selected for display at the 
Brussels World's Fair as representative of the highest 
quality American high fidelity equipment! 











Mark I11 Power Amplifier "19% net 


A full 60 watts of low distortion power with peak 
capi nants of 110 watts This patented circuit 
KT-88 tubes and Dynaco Super-Fidelity 
output transformers for superb transient response 
and excellent stability of operation 


uses new 





Low Noise Pre-Amplifier 34°5 net 


A new all feed-back design which includes de heater 


supply, gives complete flexibility for 


all program 
sources including tape head 





NEW! Dynakit Stereo Control Kit! 


Adds complete stereo control func- 
tions to two preampliliers for only 1 Q-95 
including complete 


available on request 


DYNACO INC. 


617 N. 41st St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Export Division: 25 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. 











Descriptive literature 
performance data 
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necessity in most installations. 


They 
are provided as a dual mounting in a 
small box, complete with plugs, ready to 
use. Incidentally, hum is experienced 
in the finished installation, try moving the 
physical position of the transformer box. 
It is somewhat sensitive to induced hum 
transformers and 


from amplifier power 


some experimentation with various loca- 


tions 


may be necessary for hum-free 


operation 


In mounting the cartridge into modi- 
fied monaural arms several problems may 
be encountered. The C-100° is 


siderably 


con- 


heavier than any other mon- 


today. As 
may not be 


iural cartridge encountered 


a result there sufficient 


counterbalancing in some arms to equal 


the weight of the cartridge. These prob- 


lems will not arise if you are purchasing 


a new stereo arm (such as the ESL gyro 


balance arm, which will be reported on 


here at a later date) since most are 


equipped for the heavier stereo cartriges 
[ strongly advise that the prospective pur- 
ascertain whether or not the car- 
tridge and 


chaser 
arm of his choice are fully com- 
patible in mounting dimensions. The 
C-100, incidentally, 


put with a common ground, thus making 


uses a three-wire out- 


it possible to utilize (with slight modifica- 


tion for the weight problem) many 


monaural arms which use a 


lead 


stereo-designed arm is preferable. 


separate 


ground Generally, however, a 


ESL 


artridge is a fine 


Conclusion: he 
Stereo C 


is capable ol 


Gyro, Jewel 
instrument. It 
better reproduction than is 


being produced from most stereo discs 
at this time It is most definitely a 
cartridge against which most others will 


will not 
obsolete. On the 


be measured, and one which 


rapidly become other 
hand, if 


monaural 


you already have a really tine 
neither the C-100 


stereo 


cartridge 


nor any other cartridge on the 
market will provide equally good reproduc- 
tion of your monaural collection. If you 


have an inadequate monaural cartridge, 
however, and want to make the change to 
time have an ex- 
C-100 


-LARRY ZIDE 


stereo and at the same 


cellent monaural reproducer, the 


is highly recommended. 
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(Continued from page 145 


today, Gottschalk’s music is but meagerly 
represented on records. The latest cata- 
logues list only the Andante from A Night 
in the Tropics, largely overlapping re- 
citals of the piano pieces played by 
Behrend and List, and the ballet score, 
Cakewalk, arranged by Hershy Kay 
from a sequence of Gottschalk melodies. 


Miss Behrend also can be heard playing 


(Continued from page 109) 


perceptible, rubato-less announcement of a 
solemn, hushed idealization of the Ldndler 
rhythm. Either approach works very well 
in this more lyrical of the inner move- 
ments. But in the succeeding Scherzo, 
still in a flowing 3/8 meter, Walter’s soft- 
ness shies from the sudden biting accentua- 
tions, the stabbing pain and the merciless 
sarcasm. The ironic Mahler Scherszi are 
the least accessible of his piec es to Walter's 
more muted, old-fashioned romantic na- 
ture, as they were to a good many of 
Mahler's contemporaries. One feels that 
Dr. Walter has, so to speak, grown recon- 
ciled to this side of Mahler’s temperament, 
and presents it dutifully, without the 
inspiration he derives from the master’s 
less nihilistic outpourings. Mahler was 
almost schizoid about his own European 
culture, for in his time the expressionism 
that was to be taken for granted a genera- 
tion or two later was virtually unknown. 
He was “born thirty years too soon’, to 
his own torment and our perpetual 
astonishment and delight. In this move- 
ment you have to turn to Klemperer to 
hear the Ruthe (bass drum beaten with a 
bundle of birch). 

It is unlucky that both recordings, due 
to a necessary turn-over, fail to bridge 
the attacca between the third and fourth 
movements. The sudden melting of the 
contemptuous and almost flatulent final 
low C of the horns and contrabassoon 
into the D-flat open vowel of the con- 
tralto voice is the sort of naked contrast 
that contemporaries of Ives and Britten 
are perhaps better equipped to appreciate 
than were the 1895 contemporaries of 
Brahms and Dvorak. In the lovely song 
that ensues, Primordial Light, the Ca- 
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the Svuvenir de Porto Rico (Marche des 
Gibaros) on a dise containing a miscellany 
of American piano music. 

Where the Word Ends probably will re- 
main the definitive biography for a long 
time to come. <All that remains to be done 
now is for some enterprising publishers to 
bring out a complete edition of Gott- 
schalk’s music and a reprint of Notes of a 
Pianist. 


nadian contralto} Maureen Forrester is 
ravishing, and also more moving than 
Klemperer’s Hilde Réssl-Majdan, who 
runs out of breath rather ignominiousl\y 
while singing of the blessed, eternal life 
In this song I happen to like best of all 
the more buoyant, less matronly timbre 
of mezzo-soprano Lorna Sydney (with 
the Wunderhorn songs on Vanguard 478), 
singing just a semitone higher, in D 
major. But of course this key cannot be 
fitted into the symphonic scheme, so 
that is something else. 

Both recordings preserve the savage 
attack on the finale immediately upon 
the fading of the song. From here on 
the augmented orchestra, and later the 
added full chorus and organ, defeat Vox's 
intentions entirely, and tax the recording 
facilities of Columbia's Carnegie Hall to 
the utmost. Here above all, the living 
presence and natural stereophony of the 
concert hall whisk us away into a magical 
world that the flat disc has not yet sue- 
Stereo should 
help, of course, but a little productive 
imagination would have helped even more. 


For instance, che first offstage effect is de- 


ceeded in recapturing. 


scribed by the composer as_ follows: 
“The greatest possible number of horns, 
very loudly blown, and placed a great dis- 
tance away.” (Later on, these horns are 
specifically directed to be placed on the 
left, with the answering Last Trump on 
the far-away right.) Now, the greatest 
number of onstage horns playing at one 
time in this symphony is ten, and six have 
to play onstage in the very next bar. So 
in a concert performance, the “greatest 
possible number”’ of offstage horns eco- 
nomically feasible for this passage would 
ordinarily be four. Buc aot so in a record- 
ing of this sort, with its multiple ‘‘takes” 
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and tape splices sometimes every few 


feet. Here, all ten horns could have been 
placed in any relation to the 
microphone and directed to blow their 


heads off, and this distant, truly Apocalyp- 


desired 


tic effect could then be incorporated into 
the recording in such a way as to realize 
with the utmost exacti- 
Instead of 


literal 


Mahler's intent 


tude. this, we have an un- 


imaginative, “concert” rendering, 


with but two horns playing mezzoforte 
and the 


feeble, unconvincing result must be ac- 


behind a partly closed door, 
counted the only complete failure. 
have the 


“crier in the wilderness” passage, initiated 


Immediately after this we 


by the solo oboe Ihe theme is in triplets 
and marked ppp and non legato, and noth- 
better Walter's re- 
Mahler’s sharp in- 


illustrate 
blunting of 


ing could 
current 


dividuality than to compare the soggy 


effect obtained from his oboist with the 


crispness and definition (without being 
actually staccato) of Klemperer’s. And 
when, under the ensuing chorale, the 


triplet figure is taken up by the pizzicato 
violins marked p but 


fined”, one clearly sees how American 


and “very de- 


microphone techniques allow so many of 
Mahler's chamber-like 


his vast ensembles to become lost; 


textures within 
here 


the figure is not even slightly defined. 


rhis 


greatly preferable to the flattened levels 


occasional remoteness is of course 


and frequency distortion of the Vox re- 


cording, and with the celebrated per- 


cussion crescendo and the great march to 
that 
Walter regain the lead in 


\rmageddon follow, Columbia and 


a thrilling de- 
piction of a truly Mahlerian episode. 
The extreme length of the finale necessi- 


tates a turn-over in the middle, and | 


cannot say that Columbia's choice of the 


place shows any more imagination than 


the handling of the offstage horns. The 


chorus enters exactly half way through 


the movement, in a great augmented 


coda, and the logical place for a break, 


as observed by Vox, is between the con- 


clusion of the “earthly’’ drama and the 


brief annunciatory preparation for this 


Ressurection chorus. Columbia begins 


side four somewhat earlier, at the return 


of the “second subject” in the orchestral 


sonata scheme, naturally disrupting the 
culmination of this drama. 

With the very soft and mysterious entry 
of the chorus, problems multiply. John 
Finley Williamson’s Westminster 
Choir should really do something about 


huge 


its heavy sibilants in this opeaing (‘A ufer- 
STeh'n wirST du, mein STaub. . 
blich’’, etc.). 


-unST er- 
If they sounded like ordi- 
nary sibilants it could be quite effective. 
But this seemingly dehumanized, explosive 
intrusion upon the general hush suggests 
nothing so much as the sound of the 
liberated chains 
Even 
more disastrous is the handling of the 


spirit dragging heavy 


across the floor d /a Jacob Marley. 


soprano solo that is supposed to emerge 
imperceptibly from the chorus. In order 
to ensure this, Mahler has her sing in 
unison with the choral sopranos from the 
beginning, and her eventual emergence on 
a high E flat over a soon-resolved D flat 
of the other sopranos is one of his finest 
vocal effects. Under Walter, flirting with 
disaster, Emilia Cundari sings only the 
last two of her seventeen unison bars, 
and the effect is spoiled by an immediate 
and sudden emergence of solo tone at this 
point. Miss Cundari is decidedly pre- 
ferable to Klemperer’s harsh and spiritless 
Ilona Steingruber, but it is unfortunate 
that the soprano should have more of a 
tremolo than the contralto. At the second 
ppp entry of the chorus, Columbia has 
done wonders in making their sound 
roughly equivalent (in volume at least 
to the first entry, inasmuch as they sing 
At the other 


end of the dynamic scale, the sound of the 


about four times as loudly. 


concluding deep bells (and of Carnegie’s 
Dika charac- 


‘“‘wheezy'') is not what it should 


organ, which Newlin has 
terized as 
be in this recording. In fact, the occa- 
sional audible ping is so ludicrous in the 
surrounding uproar that no bell sound at 
all would be preferable. Despite all these 
disadvantages, Walter's sense of dedica- 
tion in this most exacting finale comes 
through triumphant. 

The album's color photo shows a tired 
before the 


but indomitable conductor 


Rodin bust of Mahler in his home, an 
apt reminder that though flesh is weaker 


than bronze, spirit is not. 
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Duke Ellington with Mahalia Jack- 
son: Black, Brown, and Beige. Colum- 
bia ML-1162, $3.98. 

AHERE is probably the most celebrated 

of Ellington’s “extended’’ compositions, 

but it is shortened in this performance. 

Furthermore, the truism that Ellington’s 

instrument is his orchestra means that this 

work, conceived in 1943 with Rex Stewart, 

Joe Nanton, Laurence Brown, and others 

in mind, is played by another group, and, 

although it is unquestionably the best 
large jazz band around, many of the 
soloists who stand in for former side-men 
play the latter’s styles with ability but 
without personal conviction. As presented 
here, the work is built on two main 
themes: the first is a very flexible rhythmic 
motif, successful in most of its mani- 
festations and with most of its comple- 
ments but perhaps most successful when 
done as a medium-te “peor t llington piece 

like any number of others in his book. 

The second, ‘Come Sunday”, weaves in 

and out of the earlier sections, dominates 

the latter part, being sung by Mahalia 

Jackson and played by Ray Nance and 

his engaging but relatively crude violin. 

It seems to have more of the quality of a 

bravura torch song, for a movie theme, 

than the spiritual or gospel-hymn music 
it is intended to represent and the words 
fitted to it are banal enough to be almost 
embarrassing. The record concludes 
with Miss Jackson's singing of the 

T'wenty-Third Psalm. In her gospel 

idiom, with her own accompanists, Miss 

Jackson is an artist. Here she is stiff 

and sounds intimidated by both the ma- 

terial and the relative formality and com- 
positional-harmonic rigidity of the setting. 

In sum, a work of fragments, then, with 

some impressive parts, and the Ellington 

of Koko, Concerto For Cootie, the Ellington 
of 1931-41, remains the great Ellington, 
M.W 


% 
Sonny Rollins: Freedom Suite. River- 
side 12-258, $4.98. 
ATHE title comes from a four-part work 
for three pieces which takes one LP side. 
Only one of its sections (the first) has 
really interesting improvisation. Rollins 
has icquitted himself well on such an am- 
bitious project, but his real talent remains 
that of one of the few men in jazz (perhaps 
the first, pianists aside) who can show a 
sense of cohesive over-all form in a long 
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improvisation. On the reverse of this 

record, one track is a Shadow Waltz 

which is as good an example of comedy 

(in the best sense) as can be heard in any 

music. Throughout, bassist Oscar Petti- 

ford and drummer Max Roach (who does 
not “accompany” but improvises an inter- 
playing percussive line) play excellently. 
M.W. 

e 

Johnny Griffin: The Congregation. 
Blue Note 1580. $4.98. 

ATHE title piece of this LP could serve 

as Classic proof that the adopting of man- 

nerism has nothing to do with the ob- 
servance of tradition. It also points up 
one of the ways in which a form of ex- 
pression approaches decadence. A stand- 
ard sixteen-bar gospel progression, ‘‘The 
Congregation”, which belabors the point 
with its title as well as its execution, could 
quite easily have been composed and per- 
formed by a group of musicians acquainted 
with no more direct descendant of gospels 
than Horace Silver's ‘The Preacher” 

I feel that Johnny Griffin's talents do not 

lie in this direction anyway, but in pas- 

tiches of pastiches one can lose sight of 
the original inspiration completely, par- 
ticularly when capitalized on as a trend. 

The artificiality of method outweighs any 

intrinsic value the performance might 

have. J.G. 

e 

André Previn and his Pals: ‘Gigi’ 
Contemporary C-3548, $4.98. 

The Chico Hamilton Trio: /ntroducing 
Freddie Gambrell. World Pacific PJ- 
1242, $4.98. 

AUNFORTUNATELY, the jazz record 

buyer must often choose between per- 

formances with polish and performances 
with originality. Perhaps polish and 
technical virtuosity come easier to per- 
formers who are not faced with the neces- 
sity of thinking of something to play, all 
this having been done for them by 
cruder, more original musicians. Almost 
invariably, popularizers come equipped 
with vast technique. For sheer pianistics 
of a classical rather than a jazz nature, 
nothing can equal the machine-tooled 
splendor of the series of showtune albums 
recorded by André Previn for Con- 
temporary, with Shelley Manne on drums 
and Red Mitchell (it used to be Leroy 

Vinnegar) on bass. The first of the series 

was ‘‘ My Fair Lady’, and = latest is the 

new Lerner-Loewe hit, “Gigi.” Like the 
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this one is characterized by an 
approach that threatens to be- 
come a one-man anthology of jazz piano, 
and arbitrary imposition of ‘jazz’ by the 
device of hardly ever playing songs in the 
style or tempo in which they were written 
The ballads are 


other sets, 


eclectic 


always plaved so slowly as 
to be limp aad flaccid. Whenever Pre- 
vin's own musical personality comes 
through the various masks, he resembles 
strongly a very fine, little-known Chicago 


pianist named Dick Marx. Californian 
Freddie Gambrell, making his first re- 
cording under the auspices of drummer 


Chico Hamilton, who appears on the rec- 
ord with bassist Ben Tucker, is a more 
interesting pianist than’ Previn. Mal 
Waldron and Dave Brubeck construct 
n a similar organizational manner, 
the former completely within a jazz frame- 
work and the latter almost completely 
outside it. Gambrell is midway between 
the two. Brubeck comes to mind mainly 
because of the Bach-like motifs of Lullaby 
of the Leaves and the way that, on the 
blues, Gambrell departs completely from 
the chord changes when it serves his pur- 
pose. He is overly interested in device 
for its own sake, as when he plays the 
major sections of These Foolish Things 
in minor, and vice versa. Overtones of 


solos 
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Tatum, Tristano, Newborn, and Billy 
Taylor are certainly present, and there 
is too much reliance on quotation. His 
great assets are an immense technique 
(classical again) and the impression of 
honesty. |.G 
+ 

The Blues: Big Bill Broonzy. 

36137, $3.98. : 
ATHIS album contains a dramatic refu- 
tation of the arbitrary distinction betweer 
jazz styles. On eight of the twelve tracks, 
recorded in 1951, Broonzy sings with 
guiti ir. On these he is the unreconstructed, 
primitive blues shouter known by reputa 
tion. The remaining four tracks have 
Broonzy backed by a small rhythm-and 
blues band Suddenly, with no change 
of style, he a rhythm-and-blues 


Em.\rey 


becomes 


singer. If he were backed by Ray Charles’ 
group, he would undoubtedly have a hit 
record. What this would prove is doubt- 


ful, unless it might be that the endless 
controversy over who is and who is not a 
jazz singer is really decided more by the 


accompaniment than the vocalist. Broon- 


zy's LP is worth-while mostly because hi 
is not trying to prove anything.—J.G 
* 
The Real Lee Konitz. Atlantic 1273, 
$4.98 
AKONITZ’S conception has a flowing 


logic and interior organization that could, 
and should, be the envy of most jazz 
musicians. His newest record, recorded 
with a pianoless guitar-bass-drums rhythm 
section (trumpeter Don Ferrara is added 
on two se slections is an in-person per- 
formance containing only those portions 
of tunes that Konitz feels were worth pre- 
serving. Since Konitz is an altoist, the 
situation would seem to invite com- 
parison with Parker’s many short takes, 
but the situation is almost entirely re- 
versed. Konitz is the opposite type of 
musician. He is logical to the extreme, 
employing the concept that Paul Desmond 
has refined into a system. At times, 
Konitz seems to get tripped up by this 
logic, finishing weakly a phrase that started 
out with great strength. The case seems 
to be one of emotion held rigidly in con- 
trol. Rather than giving himself up to the 
musical situation he has created, — he 
checks himseif in midphrase, falling back 
on what he knows he can do instead of 
exploring the possibilities on dangerous 
territory. There is much excellent music 
on this set, in spite of the too-placid 
rhythm section Konitz apparently prefers 
Two of his” originals, incidentally 
Straightaway and Midway—are actually 
All of Me and Indiana. Many of the high 
points occur on ballads, where Konitz 
displays an enormous fund of lyricism. 
I wish he had more trust in what he feels. 
J.G. 
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The Weavers at Home. 

VRS-9024, $4.98. 
ATHIS new disc is of particular interest 
because it gives us a sample of what the 
Seeger-less Weavers will sound like. The 
talented young Erik Darling, who has 
ilready succeeded Pete Seeger as a_per- 
manent member of the quartet (even 
though the jacket lists him only as a 
“guest artist’), sings in five of the seven- 
teen numbers, while Seeger remains on the 
iob the rest of the time. Although I cane 
not help feeling that the group will never 
quite be the same without him (who else 
could sing Wimoweh as he does?), I must 
say that Darling seems right at home with 
the other three singers. The disc itself 
was recorded under studio conditions 
aie Vanguard's two previous Weavers 
releases, which were taped at Carnegie 
Hall concerts), and if a certain “live” dy- 
namic tension is somewhat lacking here, 
it is more than compensated for by a su- 
perior sonic balance and the elimination 
of the distracting audience applause. 
The quartet offers solid arrangements of 
such fine songs as This Land is Your 
Land and Go Tell Aunt Rhody, and par- 
ticular praise is also due for several warmly 
sensitive solo performances, notably See- 
ger’s version of Lee Hays’ Empty Pockets 
Blues and Ronnie Gilbert's tender singing 
f Eres Alta, a Spanish love ballad. In 
fact, only one selection emerges somewhat 
the worse for wear—an African chant, 
Tina, which is marred by the intrusion of 
i banal, pseudo-jazz trumpet obbligato. 

* 

Gold Rush Songs: Pat Foster, with Dick 

Weissman; Riverside RLP-12-654, $4.98. 
AMESSRS. Foster and Weissman, whose 
tine album of ‘Documentary Talking 
Blues’ was reviewed in these pages last 
January, now present another notable 
collection of Americana. When gold was 
discovered in California in January of 
1848, there opened one of the most 
dramatic and colorful eras in American 
history In the following year alone, 
some eighty thousand hopeful prospectors 
made the arduous voyage to the West 
Coast from all parts of the world, singing 
of their problems, their dreams, and their 
frustrations. The songs on this disc paint 
t vivid and probably an accurate picture 
of those turbulent times: The Fools of '49, 
for instance, describes satirically the very 
real dangers that had beset the gold 
hunters along both the sea and overland 
routes to the West, while The Miners’ 
Meeting offers a fascinating account of 
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By ROBERT SHERMAN 


the operations of a popular court, dis- 
pensing justice, frontier style. Musically 
these gold rush songs are less interesting 
many verses were simply sung to other 
popul ir refrains of the period (Oh Califor- 
nia to the tune of O Susannah, Sribiog a 
Lead to the tune of Old Dan Tucker, etc. 

and a few of them are much too long ak. 
And yet Pat Foster, ably assisted by Dick 
Weissman’s guitar, banjo, and vocal 
talents, makes the ballads come alive with 
forthright, unadorned, often wryly hum- 
orous performances. Riverside’s sound is 
very good, and Kenneth Goldstein's liner 
notes are most helpful and informative. 


e 
Armenia and Their Gypsies; 
50020, $3.98. 
Bulgaria and Their Gypsies; 
50008, $3.98. 

AAS the old saying goes, there ought to be 
a law! These purportedly “new” Bruno 
recordings contain little more than un- 
authorized reissues—and sonically — in- 
ferior ones at that—of material previously 
released by other companies. It is more 
than a little suspicious, for instance, to 
find that about half the contents of the 
Armenian album are ex ict duplicates of 
selections on Monitor’s ‘Armenian Folk 
Songs” (MF-303), while most of the other 
half are exact duplicates of numbers on 
Westminster’s “Folk Songs from <Ar- 
menia”™” (WF-12013). And it seems a re- 
markable coincidence indeed that all but 
a few orchestral pieces on Bruno's Bul- 
garian disc are replicas of material on an 
\ngel recording of a few years ago, 
“Songs and Dances of Bulgaria’ (65026). 
Quite aside from legal or ethical con- 
siderations, however, neither Bruno album 
can be recommended because of their sub- 
average sound fidelity and 
surlaces. 


Bruno 


Bruno 


high-noise 


* 
Gene and Francesca. 
144, $4.98. 
A‘ABOVE all, we sing for fun.” So 
writes Gene Raskin in his amusing liner 
notes for this New York couple's first 
commercial LP, and indeed, “Gene and 
Francesca” do give the impression of 
singing for the sheer pleasure of it. 
Their style is intimate and very personal, 
and even their cleverly sophisticated ar- 
rangements some -how manage to convey 
a feeling of casual simplicity. Presenting 
an unhackneyed program of songs from 
ten countries (perhaps the best known of 
which are the Brazilian Casinha Pequinina, 
the English Turtle Dove, and the French 
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Le Petit Mari), they do not always sing 
tage as much drive and vigor as might 
be desired, but their performances have 
charm and a relaxed, quiet appeal. Fred 
Hellerman helps out with some of the ac- 
companiments, as does guitarist Marcelo 
Morales, and all concerned benetit from 
Elektra’s close but unusually clear re- 
corded sound. Texts and translations are 
included. 
* 


A William Clauson Concert. Capitol 
r-10158, $3.98. 

ACLAUSSON, a young concert singer, 
is full of exuberance as he romps through 
a dozen favorite ballads, including The 
Frog and the Mouse, Streets of Laredo and 
John Henry. His voice is warm and full, 
his diction impeccable, and when he 
chooses to sing with straightforward sim- 
plicity (as he Coes in Greenslecves, for in- 
stance) the results cre impressive indeed. 
Although I find many of his interpreta- 
tions much too contrived and theatrical 
to be convincing, Clauson’s obvious joy 
in singing is contagious, and the collection 
has lots of charm and humor, if not 
“authenticity” Recorded by the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service during a 
concert in Wellington, the recital boasts 
resonant, clear sound 


Songs and Dances of Spain. West- 
minster WF-12001/2/3/4, each $4.98. 
ATHE peripatetic Alan Lomax con- 
tinues his encyclopedic coverage of the 
folk music of the world’s peoples with this 
distinguished set of field recordings made 
in the islands and provinces of Spain. 
rhe four volumes (all available separately ) 
are respectively devoted to: I—Cities of 
Andalucia; II—Cities of Majorca and 
Ibiza; IIl—Jerez and Seville; and IV 
Popular Dances of Majorca and the Jota 
of Aragon The veritable flood of fine 
flamenco discs released during the past 
few years has at least partially eclipsed 
the value of the first album in this series, 
which is given over almost exclusively to 
examples of the formal gypsy and flamen- 
co styles. The now-familiar music, with 
its passionate accompanime nts of hand- 
clapping, intricate heel-work, clacking 
castanets, and shouts of encouragement 
from the onlookers, does not convey the 
same degree of intense excitement here 
as it does on the many other similar re- 
cordings which have the additional benefit 
of stunningly realistic fidelity. This com- 
ment applies also, but in considerably 
smaller measure, to the contents of Vol- 
ume III, which contains gypsy music from 
the south of Spain. For here, Lomax 
has made a point of recording on the 
streets and at the fiestas so that (in his 
own words) “the listener can get an im- 
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pression of how flamenco music lives in 
everyday surroundings’’. Consequently, 
the disc does contain interesting street 
vendors’ cries, work songs, festival dances, 
and even a popular song played by the 
organist in the famed Seville Cathedral 
all of which are unavailable elsewhere. 
It is the second and fourth albums, how- 
ever, that make the set the important doc- 
ument it is—and both will come as a 
revelation to anyone who has assumed 
that Spanish folk music begins and ends 
with flamenco. These discs, presenting 
an entirely different and most remarkable 
musical panorama, are devoted to the 
songs and dances of the northern province 
of Aragon and the two neighboring islands 
of Majorca and Ibiza, which lie off the 
eastern coast. Volume II contrasts the 
rather austere, melancholy Ibizan music 
with the sunny, warm songs of Majorc: 

and is highlighted by some leecinating 
work songs—actually recorded in the 
fields as the men sing to their mules, or cut 
the wheat with their sickles—and several 
lively dances, taped at a folk festival in 
Parma. I was especially intrigued by a 
native instrument called the ‘‘ximbomba"’ 
a moorish friction drum which produces 
an altogether unique sound aptly de- 
scribed by Lomax as “‘a deep, erotic roar” 
Volume IV, containing still more popular 
Majorcan dances as well as a dozen jotas 
from Aragon, is musically the most ap- 
pealing of all. The Majorcan choral sing- 
ing is unusually rich, with a freshness and 


polish that almost belie Lomax’s assurance 


that the singers are “rural laborers with- 
out formal musical training”. The 
jotas, too, make really enjoyable listening, 
especially the ones which were recorded 
at a festival concert in Zaragrossa, for 
which the singers were trained by the 
College of the Jota, (an institution dedi- 
cated to “conserve and to purify the jota 
in its classical perfection’’). Incidentally, 
the lilting tune which Franz Liszt adapted 
for his Rapsodie espagnole, and which was 
used also by Glinka in his Jota Aragonesa, 
is here to be found in its original form 
Quality of sound on all four discs is quite 
presentable, and Lomax’s notes are color- 
ful and informative. The serious folk 
music enthusiast would do well to hear 


them all. 
2 


Shalom!: The Oranim Zabar Israeli 
Troupe. Elektra EKL-146, $4.98. 
ADISPLAYING the youthful ardor and 
buoyant high spirits characteristic of so 
many modern Israeli entertainers, the six 
members of the Oranim Zabar troupe 
present a varied and colorful program. 
Most of the songs were arranged or com- 
posed by Dov Seltzer and Amitai Neeman, 
who also contribute the excellent accordion 
and chalil accompaniments. The featured 
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singer is Geula Gill, whose strong if rather 
piercing voice is especially well suited 
to the more lively, dramatic selections 
on the disc. She receives vigorous vocal 
and instrumental support in pe rformances 
of such Israeli favorites as Ch mati 
“My Beloved"’), Orcha Bamidbar (‘‘Cara- 
van in the Desert’’) and Chag Laro’e (‘‘The 
Shepherd’s Feast’), and the songs are 
further enlivened by the excellent sonics. 
Texts and translations are included. 
e 
Songs of Ireland: Mary O'Hara; Tra- 
dition TLP-1024, $4.98. 
ASUCH sunny, sparkling versions of 
these enchanting melodies are a joy to 
hear Accompanying herself on the Irish 
harp, Miss O'Hara treats us to eighteen 
traditional songs ranging in mood from 
the whimsical humor of The Leprechaun 
to the poignant intensity of The Famine 
Song. I found several sprightly children’s 
ditties (including a wonderful variant 
of the familiar Frog Went A-Courting) 
particularly appealing, aud other high- 
lights for me were the tender Gartan 
Mother's Lullaby and a_ charming ro- 
mantic ballad, Driving the Calves, which 
is sung in the original Gaelic. Liam 
Clancy, who wrote the informal liner notes, 
speaks of Miss O’Hara’s style as having 
“a naive, yet sophisticated quality’ and 
“a quiet distinctiveness’’—and indeed, 
her artistic, deeply musical interpreta- 
tions retain always the essential sim- 
plicity and sincerity of the lovely Irish 
songs. The disc is beautifully recorded. 
& 
Songs of a Russian Gypsy: Theodore 
Bikel; Elektra EKL-150, $4.98. 

AAS an ardent admirer of Bikel’s work 
[ am really sorry to report that [ do not 
consider this latest release up to his 
usual standards, either vocally or stylis- 
tically. Somehow the glowing warmth, 
the spontaneity, the simple compassion 
which marked, for instance, his wonderful 
album of “Jewish Folk Songs’ (EKL-141) 
are missing—his singing here sounds 
forced, and his interpretations often 
seem contrived and exaggerated. Suit- 
ably soulful accompaniments are pro- 
vided by a quintet of musicians playing 
guitars, violin, accordion and _ balalaikas, 
and Elektra has obliged with rich, full- 
bodied sound. 


Our Singing Heritage, 

Elektra EKL-151, $4.98. 
ATHIS interesting, sampler-type disc 
of American songs features performances 
by eleven fine folk artists: Peggy Seeger, 
Paul Clayton, Lee Charles, Pat Foster, 
E. G. Huntington, Lori Holland, Dave van 
Ronk, Myra Ross, George Pegram, 
Walter Parham and Ellen Stekert. | 
like very much the cross-section of styles 
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and the constantly changing moods and 
colors made possible by this arrangement, 
especially since all the performers do well 
by their material. Perhaps the most un- 
usual singing is done by Dave van Ronk, 
a New Yorker whom I heard for the first 
time on this record. His voice is harsh 
and gritty (not unlike that of the Harlem 
street singer, Rev. Gary Davis), but his 
versions of Nobody Knows You When 
You're Down and Out and the lovely 
Christmas spiritual, Mary, What You 
Call That Pretty Little Baby, have unusual 
depth and power. On the distaff side, all 
hands are to be complimented for their 
fine performances of seven Anglo-Ameri- 
can ballads, notably Jack Went A-Sailing 
(by Lori Holland), and Rich Old Lady, a 
jazzy Texas variant of “Eggs and Marrow- 
bone” (by Peggy Seeger). Quality of sound 
varies somewhat from band to band. 
a 


Spanish Castanets: Emma Maleras, 
with the Maleras Dancers and the Or- 
questa Espanola; Capitol T-10157, 
$3.98. 

ATHE clacking castanets of Emma Ma- 

leras and the lively dancing of her troupe 

impart great vitality and a_ buoyant 
sparkle to this otherwise undistinguished 
orchestral set of pasodobles, jotas, and 
other Spanish dances. Thanks also to 

Capitol’s bright, resonant sound, the disc 

makes pleasant and diverting listening. 
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Continued from page 141 


and became a pop concert war-horse 
The Adagietto was intended as a complete 
and tonal contrast 


if brief consolation 


between two mighty movement-struc- 
tures, not between two other part-A dagios 
The prec e de 

nearly half-hour 
figured Night), 
sextet and wound up in 1943 as a Freudian 
ballet (Tudor’s Pillar of Fire). 


the composer, taking an active part in 


résistance, Schénberg’s 
Verklarte Nacht 
began in 1899 as a string 


(Trans- 


This time 


the metamorphosis, tackled the expan- 
sion and redistribution of the strings him- 
self with his usual diligence, and as an- 
“Schénberg displays 
bal- 


nothing is 


noiator Cole says: 


enormous craft and sensitivity to 


ance problems. Practically 


left to chance—the score shows the hand 


of a true master of orchestration.” I 


think this is true, as far as each indi- 


What he really 
could not do with all his skill was to pre- 
minutes of this big, 


vidual page is concerned. 
vent twenty-eight 
surging string ensemble from surfeiting 
and palling the senses, except as an ac- 
companiment to stage action by which the 

diverted. As 
music-making of 


attention is partly pure 


music, and solo the 
highest order, I would still recommend 
the only recording of the original sextet 


P-8304, for I 


version on Capitol 
sonally feel that the 


per- 
‘orchestral thrust” 
cited by Cole is more than compensated 
for by the immediacy and transparency 
of this wonderful performance by the 
Quartet. Wino- 


grad is rather hurried here, too, lopping 


augmented Hollywood 
off a full five minutes from the ideal dura- 
tion. This record, in sum, wants a good 
deal more of the tenderness that should 


-}.D 


be its raison d'étre. 
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SALESMEN WANTED to call on record and 
audio dealers with a strictly non-competitive 
tem This could be a profitable sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y 


NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop. 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


24 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 


liest issues are still available at 50c a copy 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each 
WANTED: the following back issues—-March 
July, September, October 1949; January, 
February, April, May, September, 1950; April, 
May, 1951; March, 1954; February, 1956 
Please write directly to Rev. David J. Dooley 


Saint Thomas Military 
Minn. 


Academy, Saint Paul 1 


FOR REGULAR MONTHLY LISTS of Golden 
Age vocals, cut-out operatics, Music Hall, Musi- 
cal Comedy, orchestral and instrumental, 78 and 
LP, write Ross, Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


I WILL EXCHANGE new LPs of your choice for 
mint or near-mint copies of the following: Urania 
set URLP-220 (‘‘Macheth"'); Artist 100 (Cowell, 
Gilbert, etc.); Capitol P-8037 (Dopper, Pfitzner) 


and L-8027 (Glazunov); Columbia ML-4007 
Beethoven), ML-2145 (Lambert, Britten), ML- 
2087 (Thomson and ML-4291/5_ inclusive 
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“Great Masters of the Keyboard’’); Vox 
Discophiles) PL-6080 and PL-6100 (Carissimi) 
Tempo 2038 (Chabrier); Abbey 3 (Siegel, Marx) 
Argee set 762 (Lysenko); and Mercury MG- 
10115 (Liszt). Please address replies to Box 113 
c/o The Editor, ARG. 


A MUST for music lovers. . . the DeKoven Dis- 
cography (20 pages). Only $1 postpaid. Also 
your appreciation will be lifted way up when you 
read DeKoven’'s Intimate Newsletter. 3-mont! 
trial subscription, $1. DeKoven, 2518 Webt 
Ave., New York 68, N.Y 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 
clude his name and the complete street address 


ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am looking for 
Volume I only of the ‘‘Letters of Mozart and his 
Family’, edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 


price, or exchange new LPs if you prefer. Replies 
to Box 116, ARG. 
78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, 1902-1950. Many 


types. Prices reasonable. Send stamped en- 
velope for first list E. Hirschmann, P.O.B 
155(B), Verona, N. J. 

LOOKING FOR Vox PL-7460 (Hindemith 
Will buy or trade. Box 119, ARG 

WANTED TO BUY: Vox PL-6860 (Schutz 


RCA LCT-1048 (Schubert). Box 120, ARG. 





Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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= THE GERSHWIN YEARS 
J.D The new book by Edward Jablonski and Lawrence Stewart 


RT 
— | ‘SWONDERFUL... 


of THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


Vox 

simi } A lively, living re-creation of the lives, the times and the marvelous 

larx) music of George and Ira Gershwin. Edward Jablonski was still a 

MG- high school boy when his enduring friendship with Ira Gershwin 

eins began, and Lawrence Stewart has been at work organizing and 
cataloging the Gershwin archives with Ira since 1955. That’s why 

. Dis- their book offers a wealth of personal detail and a factual accuracy 

Also unmatched in any other Gershwin biography. 


nont ‘SMARVELOUS... 


Studded with more than 200 photographs of George, Ira, their 
friends, the musical and theatrical greats they worked with, the shows 
they created, the high points in their careers. And, published for the 


store 
ciate 
| send 











to in- first time is a complete list of all Gershwin music with show sources, 
dress first performance dates, etc. — from THE PassiING SHOW oF 1916 to 
THE Country GIRL. 
zg for 
id his 
pub- ’SYOURS... 
y tair 
eplies a For only $6.95 — so make sure you get your first edition copy as soon 
2 as it comes off press. Use the coupon to order The Gershwin Years 
Many : today for 7 days free examination. 
i en- 
-O.B ee IE Ie EE EE a NE Se SN Se 
| DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. | 
nith 
: Dept. 8-X2-9, Garden City, N. Y. | 
NAME | 
Lutz | Please send me copies of The Gersh- | 
| win Years. At the end of 7 days, I'll remit | 
l $6.95 each, plus postage, or return the ADDRESS 
| book(s) in saleable condition. | 
0 SAVE. If payment accompanies order, we pay _ » | 
| Postage. Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. CITY. ZON E__STATE | 
sminenimmanl 
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[ffrr | fun frequency range recording 


and now 














full frequency 
stereophonic sound 


STEREO at its enjoyable bes 


For many years London’s ffrr has been the world renowned symbol 
for the finest in high fidelity monaural recording. Now with the advent 
of the stereo record, London’s technical knowledge and skill bring to 


you Full Frequency Stereophonic Sound 


. identified by ffss . 


the symbol for the finest in high fidelity stereophonic recording. 


Srna 


EMPEROR 
CONCERTO = 8 


OVERTURES IN Hi-Fi 
Adam: Si J’Etais Roi; 
Auber: Le Domino 
Noir; Hérold: Zampa; 
Reznitek: Donna 
Diana; Suppé: Pique 
Dame; Nicolai: The 
Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Paris Conservatoire 
Orch. cond. by Albert 
Wolff. CS 6015 $4.98 


Beethoven: CONCERTO 
No. 5 IN E FLAT 
WAJOR FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 73 
(Emperor) 

Clifford Curzon, piano 
and Vienna Phiihar- 
monic Orch. Conducted 
by Hans Knapperts- 
busch. CS 6019 $4.98 


Stravinsky: 
PETRUSHKA 
Complete Ballet 


L’Orchestre de la 

Suisse Romande cond. 

by Ernest Ansermet. 
CS 6009 $4.98 


Sno 


ig rol 


Capriccio 


Beethoven 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 


1812 OVERTURE 


Italian 


Tchaikovsky 


Marche Slav 


Haydn: 
bel No. 94 IN 
G MAJOR (Surprise) 

SYMPHONY No. 99 IN 
E FLAT MAJOR 
Vienna Philharmonic 
Orch. conducted by 
Josef Krips. 

CS 6027 $4.98 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY 

No. 5 in C MINOR, 

Op. 67 

LU’Orchestre de lta 

Suisse Romande cond. 

by Ernest Ansermet. 
CS 6037 $4.98 


Tchaikovsky: 
1812 OVERTURE, Op. 49 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, 


Op. 45 

MARCHE SLAVE, Op. 31 

London Symphony 

Orch. conducted by 

Kenneth Alwyn. 
CS 6038 $4.98 
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